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TERMS FOR 1875,—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10. 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20, The party who sends us $25 
for aclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ PosTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. ee 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.8, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ PostTaGEe” below.}] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPM (#3) will be sent together for $5.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 





' Postage.— According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subseribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.— Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the less. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ‘CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL ISAT THE RIGK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


Among practical labor-reformers we know of 
none more sensible or successful than the Messrs. 
Hoe, manufacturers of printing-presses, etc. In- 
stead of making speeches about the rights of 
labor, and drafting sympathizing resolutions to be 
presented at public meetings, these gentlemen 
went to work with such material as was at hand. 
They bought a lot of text-books, fitted up a recita- 
tion room in their own factory, employed.a capa- 
ble person to hear recitations, and then compelled 
all their own apprentices to take the whole course 
of study which had been projected. This course, 
while it does not make exhaustive demands upon 
the apprentice’s leisure hours, effectually prevents 
his spending those particular hours in bar-rooms, 
which are the exclusive and high-priced universi- 
ties patronized by laborers who do not care to 
inerease their stock of knowledge. To the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise there is an immediate 
and constant reward in the shape of immunity 
from that scarcity of skilled labor which cripples 
most of the great industries of the United States. 
The Messrs. Hoe’s apprentices instead of being, 
like those of most houses, a set of incompetent 
automatons whose only complete awakenings are 
on pay-day, are becoming trained constructors 
and inventors, and are repaying many times over 
the cost of their education. 

— epee — —— 

We do not doubt that the firm above named 
have, with the money expended upon their pupils, 
purchased immunity from strikes. Strikes are 
generally characterized as strifes between labor 
and capital, but when an investigator seeks for 
the moving cause of such conflicts he finds it, as a 
rule, to consist either of unreasonable demand by 
ignorant laborers, or of oppression by grasping 
employers of operatives too ignorant and thought- 
less to understand their own position. Both 
eauses are powerless where laborers are intelli- 
gently instructed in the principles and practice of 
their own calling. In such cases the sophistries 
and falsehoods in which many employers now in- 
dulge would be quickly detected, while the force 
of truthful statements as to expenses, risks, etc., 
would have that legitimate effect which cannot be 
expected when the listeners’ knowledge of the 
business is limited to that of the particular detail 
at which their own time is employed. 

2 

There is something peculiarly characteristic 
in the fact that the first official act of the new and 
Bourbon government of Spain is the offer of the 
Cuban Captain-Generalship to Count Valmaseda. 
The Count is a Spaniard whose life is particularly 























valuable because it enables the historical reader 
to believe in the existence of those gentle spirits 
who followed Cortez, Pizarro, and Alva, and to 
realize the fidelity of the historical portraits of 
those gentlemen. Compared with Valmaseda in 
Cuba, Sheridan in Louisiana is a lamb of scanty 
fleece and truly affecting gentleness. Every one 
of only ordinary humanity will earnestly pray 
that the conditions under which the veteran 
butcher offers to accept the Captain-Generalship 
may be refused by the Spanish government, and 
that the Spanish nation may be saved the dis- 
grace of the odious parallels which would inevita- 
bly be drawn from the Count’s official acts should 


he be sent to Cuba. 
— me 


Among the wicked people in whom the desire 
to be respectable is only awakened when people 
begin to talk about them, we hope there are a 
great many financiers and railroad men. Our 
hope is prompted by the perusal of an article in 
an English paper of character and influence, 
warning capitalists to beware of American secur- 
ities. Remarks about ‘ perfidious Albion” and 
‘* British jealousy” are sometimes in order when 
English editors busy themselves with American 
affairs, but in this case the statistics are taken 
from our own authorities. To have the world 
told that interest is paid on but little more than 
half of the aggregate of our State debts, that only 
about three-quarters of our railway-companies 
pay their interest, and that in many cases the se- 
curities are worthless, is very unpleasant to re- 
spectable citizens, but the mischief will not lessen 
in quantity until the manufacturers of these debts 
are frightened and discouraged. 

—<--— — 

The history of Bishop Colenso’s late visit to 
England, and the treatment he received while 
there, affords cause for some very timely reflec- 
tion. The Bishop went to England to try to con- 
vince the Government that it had done injustice 
to the chief of a tribe of natives in the Bishop’s 
own diocese in South Africa. This attempt of Dr. 
Colenso’s—in which he was successful—was made 
in spite of the fact that a majority of his own 
flock disagreed with him. His action, therefore, 
implied that he was possessor of unusual princi- 
ple, courage, honesty and unselfishness—qualities 
which Christians profess to hold in the highest 
honor. But, on the other hand, the Doctor had 
once published a book offering to prove that the 
Pentateuch was uninspired, and his opinion had 
not changed with time. So when he attempted 
to preach (by invitation) he found himself inhib- 
ited by Bishops of dioceses. Dean Stanley, of 
Westininster Abbey, whose pulpit is not under 
the rule of any bishop, invited Dr. Colenso to offi- 
eiate on a certain Sabbath, but the inhibited 
Churchman declined, on the ground of wishing to 
avoid being a cause of unnecessary strife in the 
Church. While the details are peculiar, the prin- 
ciples involved are the same as those over which 
there have been many struggles in our own coun- 
try, and the ever-recurring question presents it- 
self: Which is of the more importance—Christian 
practice or orthodox doctrine ? 
~2_--—— 

To those of our patriotic citizens who are fond 
of making stirring speeches, yet who in these days 
of strikes, subsidies, investigations, and finance 
bills are sadly perplexed to know what they 
can safely hurrah for, we commend the fact of 
American enterprise in Africa: this is a matter 
entirely beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, and 
there is no corporation or political party which 
has anything to do with it. The facts seem to be 
that Lieut. Col. Long, an American officer on the 
Staff of the Khedive of Egypt, has penetrated far- 
ther into the lake region of Africa than any pre- 
vious explorer has done, and has discovered a 
lake which is one of the sources of the Nile, if not 
the only source. The real value of knowledge as 
to the source of the Nile is nothing when com- 
pared with the cost of the information we have on 
the subject, but we don’t believe any such ridicu- 
lously practical idea will be found even in the 
soberest heads among us, if it be proved that an 
American has really found the actual head-waters 
of the great river, , 














TOLERANCE. 
rom the Persian.]} 
By RacHeLt PomeERoy. 


OR long had Abraham scarce dared 
To eat his merning meal unshared 
By some one haply needing more ~ 
Than he or his the patriarch’s store. 
Night after night he went to rest 
Loath not to house some footsore guest; 
And morn by morn he broke not fast 
Till he had looked abroad. At last, 
One day acroas the desert wide 
Gazing, a pilgrim he espied 
Of snowy beard and body bent, 
Nearing with step of eld bis tent. 
** Hope of mine eyes, welcome !”’ he said; 
_ “ Be pleased to enter and break bread 
With us.” Then entered glad the other, 
And on him Abraham like a brother 
Waited ; to seat of honor led 
And brought him sandals fresh. When spread 
The cloth was, and about the board 
The household drew, all breathed one word: 
Bismillah—In God’s name ;—all save 
Their reverend guest. He, mute and grave, 
Spake not. “Stranger, when thou dost eat,” 
Said Abraham, “ were it not meet 
The name of God to utter?” “ Nay, 
Not meet for me, seeing my way 
Is not as thine: I worship fire.”’ 
Then Abraham arose in ire, 
And hotly forth with blow on blow 
Thrust aged Geber thence,—when lo! 
Before him stood a spirit dread,— 
A swift-winged shape, that instant said : 
“ These hundred years hath generous Heayen 
To yonder man free largess given, 
O Abraham, fending from death 
With rain and sunshine, bread and breath; 
Is it for thee to flout the will divine 
Because thy fellow’s worship is not thine?’ 





THE ABUNDANCE OF THE HEART. 
By H. H. 


BUNDANCE is one of those delicious words 
which are their own interpreters. There is 
in the very succession of its sounds a ripple of 
overflow ; through language after language it has 
come down: all peoples-have had need of it: melo- 
dious, full-laden and lavish, its syllables have 
dwelt in men’s speech for centuries: ‘ abundan- 
tia,” ‘‘abbondanza,” ‘ abundancia,” ‘‘abondance:” 
what good service has the good word done! But 
never a better than when one of King James’s 
divines, seeking to render a saying of Christ’s, set 
it in this phrase, ‘‘the abundance of the heart,” 
and went on to declare that out of that abun- 
dance ‘‘the mouth speaketh.” 

There is an evil fashion of talk that has come 
about, which goes against this saying of Christ's. 
It takes upon itself to declare that reticence of 
speech is a sign of the abundance of the heart; 
that words are worthless as symbols, tokens, 
proofs of affection; it has crystallized itself into 
proverbs, specious in surface sound, but false at 
core; such, for instance, as, ‘still water runs 
deep.” This proverb is usually quoted as if it im- 
plied its converse, and meant that all deep water 
must be still. Is the ocean still? Never for one 
second, night or day; its depths no man can 
fathom, but its perpetual motion no man can 
measure, stay or direct. Tides which cam leap 
cliffs and drown countries in the twinkling of an 
eye; waves which can rise like mountains and 
suck down big ships at a breath ; breakers which 
thunder unceasingly along all the shore lines of 
the world ; these are the language of the abun- 
dance of the heart of the ocean. Deep waters do 
not run still! 

Never was a proverb set in falser phrase. Shal- 
low waters are often loud, no doubt; but the 
voice of the deepest waters is louder yet. Shal- 
low hearts babble and prate, no doubt; but it is 
out of shallowness, and the sound is empty ; deep 
hearts are like deep oceans; their voice is never 
still ; but the voice comes ‘‘out of the abundance,” 
and its words are the most precious of all the 
precious things for which God made provision 
when he fashioned the soul of man. 

I have sometimes wondered whether there could 
be wrought in the daily lives of men and women 
so much happiness by any one thing as by the 
habit of free and unrestrained speaking ‘‘ out of 
the abundance of the heart.” I know that I have 
seen more lives of women and of little children 
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saddened, or if not saddened, dulled and left 
cheerless, by the simple tack of this, tran by any 
other one thing. I know that more times than I 
could eount I have seen a face light up, a burden 
roll off, or grow easy to carry, courage and joy 
kindle in a heart, simply at sound of a loving 
word, ‘er perhaps at something smaller, only a 
slight caress, but the word or the caress came out 
** of the abundance” of a “heart.” 

Reasoning with them who hold that words are 
poor tokens of love, and that undemonstrative- 
mess is no fautt, no misfortune in a nature, no 
proof of barrenmiess, but, on the contrary, of depth 
and richness, one is at a loss for arguwnents. The 
ground work of'their position is a begging of the 
question in the start; an assertion which from its 
‘very nature can be met only by flat contradiction, 
cand .is'‘ineapable of being proved or disproved. 
To be eensistent, however, they should refuse 
‘speech altogether, except for the making known 
of the barest wants and needs of living. Even for 
those:signs might be used. If words are worth- 
less'as expressions of affection, why shall they be 
trusted as the vehicles of any other emotion? Let 
anger, indignation, fear, gratitude, reverence, 
-hope, resolve, purpose, worship—all be silent for- 
sever! Let poetry cease, and oratory be dumb. 
‘Surely, Love is not the one outcast who is to be 
-denied speech, while every other faculty, sense, 
-impulse of man may clamor with unrestrained ut- 
sterance. If Love is to be mute, does anything 
‘else that we have, or are, or can become, deserve 
to open its mouth? But I observe always that it 
is not the habit of those who are undemonstrative 
of affection, chary of words of love and praise, 
to be equally undemonstrative of displeasure, 

«equally chary of words of contradiction, reproof, 
anger. By nc means. They are as glib with these 
as those who love them would be glad to have 
them be with the others. Therefore it seems not 
unjust to believe that after all their theory is 
born of poverty and not of riches ; that the abun- 
dance of their hearts is not made up largely of 
love ; is made up of the things which their mouths 
do speak. That ‘‘temperament is fate” is one of 
the sayings whose crystallized truth makes it im- 
mortal. It were a less pitiless truth if it could 
be said that each temperament is its own fate, 
and only its own. But each temperament, in 
working out its own fate, involves the fate of 
each other soul to whom it is bound, and this is 
the sad thing in the temperament and the fate of 
undemonstrative, reticent, silent people. The joy 
that they miss is double, triple, immeasurable 
joy: the joy of giving, and the joy of receiving all 
that the giving would call out. The small meas- 
ures they mete are meted again to them, by law 
as unerring as the sun and as old as the world, 
and the stones they give for bread are all which 
their own hanger will find to feed on. 

On three sides of an ancient temple was found 
the inscription, ‘‘Be bold”: on the fourth side, 
** Be not too bold.” On three sides of the temple 
of Life, the sacred shrine of every home and 
household, I would write, ‘‘ Be loving,” ‘* Be lov- 
ing,” ‘‘ Be loving,” and on the fourth, ‘“‘ And out 
of the abundance of loving let mouths speak !” 








UNDER BONDAGE. 
By C. A. G. 


F there is anything we women of Plumville 
First Church have learned thoroughly, it is a 
decorous conservatism and a proper horror of all 
false doctrine, heresy ahd schism. It is possible 
that a third of us do not exactly know what we 
mean by the last two words, but we are keen to 
acent out the first one when any daring soul among 
us is unusually daring, or swerves from the time- 
worn ruts. It is really fine to see how a few 
among us shake their skirts clear from contact 
with such error. We know too well that one can 
net differ with owr creed and dogma and not be 
unspiritually minded. Bit we never condemn 
without proper lamentation. 

It eannot be supposed that we are not among 
the supporters of the ‘‘ Woman's Board ”—-that 
goodly company. Our auxiliary is very earnest in 
the work. The minister’s wife is president; the 
doctor’s wife and the deacon’s wife hold office 
therein. 

In the beginning, Philomela so beguiled the 
young maidens of the parish that they joined us 
inabody. They went away again in a body, it is 
true, because Miss Muffet thought they all ought 
to ‘‘lead in prayer” by turns at the meeting, and 
many of them had hardly yet learned to pray in 
secret, or could only lift up their hearts tremblingly 
in their closets. - 








A few tender-hearted ones among us hoped the 
maidens might get good and do good in simply and 
sociably talking and reading about their sister 
maidens in the schools of Turkey, Japan, or 
Africa, without going through any formal routine 
of religious service. But Miss Muffet said a mis- 
sion circle must be ‘‘ markedly religious ;” ‘‘ we do 
not want any contributions that are not conse- 
crated with prayer,” she said ; ‘‘ Christ does not 
smnile on mere worldly workers ;” and that seemed 
to settle it. I had supposed that Christian women 
always prayed over their gifts, and it did not mat- 
ter if each dollar had not a peculiar benediction 
on its set day—like the Pope’s blessing, for in- 
stance—and I did not know that the money of 
those Miss Muffet is fond of calling ‘‘the uncon- 
verted” was valueless. But she is wonderfully 
versed in the Scriptures, and a pillar among the 
elect. We cannot gainsay Miss Muffet. 

Philomela felt rather grieved over the maidens, 
who very strangely did not seem drawn any nearer 
to religion by our course. She fancied we ought 
to treat them with peculiar tenderness and tact, 
and said we should do a better work in interesting 
them in our object, and showing that missionary 
labor was not dullness, than in arraigning them 
for their sins. But Plumvijle people in good and 
regular standing are not to be begyiled into loose 
ways of thought, or abatement of the old requisi- 
tions. It is their business to be converted and 
come to us, you see. 

Well, our society prospered ; not an unconverted 
person was in it, and we decorously supported half 
ateacher in--say—-Zanzibar. Weare so near the city 
that we feel quite important ; and when the Wo- 
man’s Board holds annual meetings a few rills flow 
over and water us. So last year it came to pass 
that Philomela, knowing Miss Eastcome, whom all 
the world honors as a great educator among the 
women of certain foreign lands—knew that she 
was then talking to crowds of interested men and 
women about her work, its import and results. 
So Philomela said : 

‘*We will ask her to Plumville ; she shall be en- 
tertained at my house ; we will say little of boards 
or organizations, but we will open a church and 
call together the wise and the ignorant, the pious 
and the indifferent, that with her fine mind, and 
noble eloquence, and grand enthusiasm in a grand 
work, she shall thrill their hearts, enlighten their 
understandings, and open their purses. Plumville 
shall be taught of things hitherto inadequately 
considered.” 

Then Philomela went about saying to all the 
town: 

‘*Have you heard of Miss Eastecome? Such a 
wonderful speaker ; tells all about the girls’ schools 
in Hindostan ; their progress ; how they study and 
graduate; queer customs of the country; most 
interesting thing I ever heard.” 

‘Bless my life,” said Judge Bellew, “ going to 
speak here, is she? Ill hear her.” 

Judge Bellew is fond of saying ‘he will never 
give five dollars to carry one dollar to the heathen ; 
missions are a humbug.” 

He knows nothing about them, you see. But 
Philomela’s way of putting it made him forget 
names and phrases in his interest. How she smiled 
to herself as she left him! For Judge Bellew, 
once enlightened, was honest enough to own pre- 
vious error. 

It was the same everywhere; all who heard 
Philomela talk of Miss Eastcome were eager to 
know more of her and her work. Some of the 
maidens even hunted up books that told of the 
country where she taught, that they might un- 
derstand her better. The church was likely to be 
packed. 

All this was a little irregular and outside of our 
auxiliary. When the plan was brought up before 
the society, the members all with one accord were 
delighted. To hear Miss Eastcome was matter of 
thanksgiving. But suddenly great blankness fell 
on them. 

Speak in the church! 
Philomela to say church? Oh, no; not there; 
certainly not. The annual meetings were always 
held in the vestry. 

‘* But that is so small, and we want everybody to 
come !” said Philomela. 

It could not possibly be held in the church ; did 
she not see? The meeting was always presided 
over by one of the officers of the society. No wo- 
man could preside at a crowded meeting of men 
and women in a large house. Oh, no. Miss 
Muffet grew quite pale at the thought. 

‘*But if Miss Eastcome speaks in the vestry only 
the ladies of the society will hear her,” urged 
Philomela, ‘‘ Judge Bellew and other gentlemen 


Did they understand 





will notcome. Why not omit calling it our annual 
meeting, make it of general interest, and ask one: 
of the clergymen to preside ?” 

‘We are not ashamed of our name,” said Miss 
Muffet, primly. ‘‘ We do not truckle to the opin- 
ions of the unconverted.” 

‘*T don’t see how it would be doing that to hold 
the meeting in the church, and get everybody to: 
come,” said poor Philomela, trying to be patient. 
‘““If Miss Eastcome speaks in the vestry, it will 
be only to you, who know all about her work 
already, and do what you can to help it on. I 
don’t think you need to hear her. But I think 
Judge Bellew does, and his law students, and the 
High School teachers and girls do.” 

‘“*T was greatly edified in hearing her last year,” 
said Miss Muffet, severely. 

‘* And it would be quite impossible for a woman 
to preside over such a meeting,” added Mrs. Pres- 
ident. 

“Well, I wouldn’t make believe do men’s work 
at all if I couldn't do it in all places they do,” said 
Philomela, forgetting wisdom and peace, and so 
going home in disgrace with the society and her 
own conscience. 

There may be those who will refuse to believe 
that because a woman must preside at the meet- 
ing, and because a woman could not preside overa 
mixed meeting in a large church, our Plumville 


_auxiliary put the light of Miss Eastcome’s speech 


under the vestry bushel, and only the select few 
listened to her. 

But it is positively, literally, solemnly true. 
The women of our Plumville parish will not lightly 
verge toward indecorum. They will not easily 
receive false doctrine. As for Judge Bellew, it is 
his duty to become converted, send his wife with 
money to the mission circle, and let her hear Miss 
Eastcome. If he does not, so much the worse for 
him. Miss Muffet is very positive that we should 
not abate anything to the unspiritual minds of 
those ‘‘ yet under bondage.” 

But do you know? Philomela says she begins 
to have great doubts as to who ave under bondage. 
She even hints that Miss Muffet is, and that there 
is a more excellent way than hers. She will never 
feel satisfied with the course of our missionary 
society. She mourns over it to this day. 

But I am sure that the Miss Muffets of other 
Plumvilles will agree that we have scrupulously 
kept the letter of our duty, and to them I dedi- 
cate this simple account of our well doing. 





ENGLISH RITUALISM. 
By GEorGE M. Tow Le. 

WO events have called renewed attention to 

the ceremonies and position of the English 
Ritualists. One was the enactment at the late 
session of Parliament of a law creating judicial 
machinery to suppress ritualistic practices. The 
other was the now famous article of ex-Prime 
Minister Gladstone on Ritualism in the Contem- 
porary Review. 

Ritualism, as it exists to-day in England, is the 
growth of ten or twelve years only ; but it is the 
late fruit of that great ‘‘ Tractarian ” movement 
started more than forty years ago, at Oxford, by 
John Keble, Doctor Pusey, and, more eminent 
than either, John Henry Newman. This move- 
ment was an attempted revival of that sacerdotal 
character of the Church of England which was 
first impressed upon it two centuries before by 
the haughty and energetic Archbishop Laud. 
The Tractarians sought to elevate the dignity and 
sanctify the powers of the episcopate and the 
priesthood ; to appeal to the senses by hierarchi- 
cal magnificence and solemn and symbolic cere- 
monial ; to make the services of the church beau- 
tiful and imposing, things of art and beauty as 
well as what they conceived to be doctrinal truth. 
It was a great movement, and unquestionably led 
to great results. Some, such as John Henry New- 
man, no doubt the greatest theologian that Eng- 
land has produced. during this century, of what- 
ever faith, and Archbishop Manning, were carried 
by the impulses aroused by the Tracts quite over 
into the bosom of the Church of Rome. Others, like 
Dr. Pusey and John Keble, took their place at the 
head of a more vigorous and aggressive Arminian 
High Church party. Still others, upon whom the 
Tractarian influence, working gradually, worked 
at a greater distance, gave it practical testimony 
and effect by introducing the practices which 
have come to be known by the arbitrary term 
‘*Ritualism.” 

But it must not be understood that the English 
Ritualists are an organized body, that they unite 
under a code of restrictive rules and. regulations 
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get up by themselves, or that tha- 
monie-~ - 
the cere fas pitort 


ve which they have here an.1 there 
ratroduced into the ritual of the English ChvT¢h. 
Each ritualistic clergyman stands upon his ow." 
ground. Each decides upon the rubrical formula 
and the degree of sacredotal pomp he will adopt. 
Each regulates his own service, and is, as it were, 
a separate religious order in himself. Some ap- 
proach so nearly to the Romish ceremonial that 
one entering their churches would be puzzled to 
find any distinction, even in the sermon. Others 
‘have only added a few symbolisms ox ornaments 
to the service you would hear and see should you 
chance in at St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey on 
a Sunday morning. But it may be asserted in 
general, that whatever changes the Rituylists 
have introduced into the established cereyronjal 
of the State Church have been borrowed from 
that of cne Papacy. 


» The more extreme Ritvaiists wear a eostume 


twhich is in every part an imitation of the robes of 
‘a Romish priest. It consists of what are called 
‘** Kucharistic vestments,” which comprise the alb, 
a sleeved robe-reaching to the ground, closed in 
front, with a hole in the top in which to insert the 
head ; the stole, of white linen or silk embroider- 
ed, and sometimes sown with jewels, terminating 
in an elaborate fringe of lace, and with an em- 
broidered cross in the middle ; the chasuble, which 
is of velvet, satin, or silk, with bands of gold and 
rich lacing; the amice, a long garment of white 
linen worn on the cassock; the girdle, a white 
tasselled cord of silk; the dalmatic, a loose robe 
with large sleeves, symbolizing the ‘‘ kingly char- 
acter” of the wearer, and the tunic, a similar 
diress; the sandals, a heelless, high half boot, 
adorned with gems; the buskins, worn under the 
sandals, made of cloth of gold ; and, finally, three 
kinds of Episcopal mitres—one of white linen, 
with hanging lappets, one gold-emhrsidered on 
whité silk, sown with seed pearls, and the third 
made of sheets of pure gold and silver, and adorn- 
ed with diamonds, fubjes, and emeralds. Besides 
this very gorgeous and theatrical display of cos- 
tumes, the Ritualists use a number of other Papal 
aecessories, such as staves, episcopal rings, jewel- 
wed eroziers, and embossed palls. ‘heir altars 
gleam with tall, brightly-burning candles. On 
some of them may even be seen tabernacles, such 
as are in the Ronish churches the receptacle of 
the host. Incense is freely used in the ritualistic 
edifices, flung forth from censers by boys habited 
in altar gowns. Hereand there you will find close 
boxes for hearing the confessions of the congrega- 
tions. The intonation of the services is among 
the mildest of ritualistic innovations. In some 
churches the sacramental wafer is used ; in others 
ominous figures and pictures of the Virgin appear 
on the walls and above the altars. 

One of the earliest manifestations of Ritualism 
was the introduction of monastic and monkish 
customs. ‘Father Ignatius,” a clergyman of the 
Established Church, created an immense sensation 
five or six years ago, by appearing in his pulpit 
with tonsured head and a friar’s cowl. He after- 
wards founded a monastic community in the 
country, which may still be in existence. Nun- 
neries have also been introduced by the Ritualists 
with all the paraphernalia, nomenclature and pur- 
poses apparently, which mark the recognized 
female asceticism of the Church of Rome. 

The rise of such practices within the bosom of 
the State Establishment naturally caused serious 
alarm ‘to its ecclesiastical and political heads. It 
was seen at once that Ritualism was an easy and 
seductive road to Rome. It engaged the senses 
of the less intelligent, without frightening them 
‘by the odious name of Papist. It stole a march 
upon easily-excited Protestant imaginations. It 
revealed a very great danger to the State Church, 
hitherto latent, though suspected. How to deal’ 
with Ritualism, however, was a subject of im- 
mense difficulty. It could not be crushed at once 
by Convocation, for Convocation has long since 
been powerless except to talk and pass resolutions. 
It was necessary to proceed against each ritual- 
istic clergyman, one after another. The Estab- 
lished Church is under the legal jurisdiction of 
Parliament, and under the judicial jurisdiction of 
the secular ecclesiastical courts. When a Ritual- 
ist was to be suppressed, the bishop of the dio- 
cese within which his parish was situated was 
forced to bring a suit against him at his own pri- 
vate expense. It is said to have cost the Bishop 
of London nearly £10,000 to suppress the Ritualist 
Mr. Purchase. Where the prosecution was thus 
left to the private charge of the bishop, it was 
evident that but little headway could be made 
against the evil. 
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introduced into the House of Lords, at the last 
session of Parliament, by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, to provide adequate judicial 
machinery for putting down Ritualism ; and this 
bin, after considerable opposition, especially on 
the past of Mr. Gladstone, has now become a law. 
It creates ® new ecclesiastical court, to be pre- 
sided over by u single judge, for the trial of such 
clergymen as depa"t, by ceremonial and costume, 
from the established v:Sages of the Church of En- 
gland. 

By its provisions, any three mewbers of a parish 
ehurch may apply to the bishop to institute a suit 
against the vicar or rector for such departures 
and ritualistic practices. The bishop examines 
into the case, and if the clergyman, in his judg- 
ment, is amenable to the charge, he gives his con- 
sent. The prosecution, thus authorized, proceeds 
against the néw court, which is endowed with the 
power of suspending the incumbent from the 
exercise of his functions. 

It will be perceived that in introducing ritualism, 
any clergyman may act independently of the 
wishes of his congregation. This is one of the 
necessary evils of the connection of the Church 
with the State. The clergyman, once appointed 
and inducted, holds his benefice for life ; nor can 
any action of the congregation oust him. He can 
only be got rid of by legal process. As a fact, in 
many churches ritualism has been forced upon a 
parish against the earnest protests of three- 
fourths of the members. 

The law just alluded to is likely to widen rather 
than heal the breach between the ritualists and 
the Church of England, and thus in so far to 
weaken the latter, at a moment, too, when it 
needs all its strength to resist the assatilts of the 
disestablishment party. Many of the ritualists 
will probably pass over to where they belong—the 
bosom of the Church of Rome. Others will re- 
main within the pale of the English Church, to 
distract and worry it, and fan the rising flames of 
dissension. Legal repression they already cry out 
against as persecution ; and they are evidently 
preparing to assume the roll of martyrs. Noone 
can contemplate the state of things briefly touch- 
ed upon in this article without surmising that 
the general effect, both of the measure directed 
against ritualism, and of the revival of the strug- 
gle between Protestantism and the Papacy by 
Mr. Gladstone's later pamphlet, must be to hasten 
the period of the disestablishment, and what is 
yet more important, the disendowment, of the 
Church of England. 





THE EARLIER ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. IV. 
By LEONARD BACON. 


HAVE described a movement which was di- 

recting public attention to a great plan for 
the elevation of the African race by means of col- 
onies under Christian influence. One effect of 
that movement was an increased attention to the 
needs of the colored people in the Northern 
States. Perhaps a different testimony may be 
given by some whose personal memory includes 
the period referred to; but my recollections are 
positive to these three points: first, that from 
1823 onward there was inereasing care for the col- 
ored people in the large towns of New England, 
providing them with better means of edueation 
and of moral and religious improvement, .and 
with advantages and encouragements for better- 
ing their condition; secondly, that those who 
were most interested in the great scheme (the 
chimerical scheme, if you choose to call it so) for 
the colonization of Africa were among the fore- 
most in all local efforts for the colored people ; 
‘and, thirdly, that those local efforts were never 
prosecuted with any other than the most friendly 
intention toward the colored people, or with any 
desire that they should not be at liberty to re- 
main here or to migrate into any other country 
at their own discretion. 

I might mention names of well-known philan- 
thropists, not a few, with whom, in those days, I 
was often consulting or corresponding about the 
African cause. One of the most enthusiastic was 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, the father of instruction 
in the United States for the deaf anddumb. An- 
other was that saintly man, Bela B. Edwards, 
afterwards a profescor in the Andover Seminary. 
A few words from him may be copied here to 
show what was the spirit and tendency of that 
movement in its relation to the Northern colored 
people. In an article contributed to the Chris- 
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‘‘ the immense benefit which they [the Coloniza- 
tion Society] have conferred and are still confer- 
ring on this class of people ;” and he expressed in 
these words a thought which had become familiar 
to benevolent minds : 


“One manifest and specific thing to be done is to enlighten 
and elevate the free blacks. Wherever they are found 
whether crowded together in a dingy hut on the skirts of a 
lonely forest, or employed as scullions or shoe-blacks, inves- 
tigate their condition, learn their necessities, instruct them 
in their duty, show them the value of property, stand ready 
to protect them whenever and by whomsoever their rights 
are infringed, unfold to them the glorious prospects which 
are opening upon their brethren, and, if possible, clevats 
them above a mere sensual existence, and prepare them to 
become worthy and intelligent messengers of knowledge 
and salvation to the dark and degraded of their native land.” 


A carping reader may find fault with that last 
phrase, “their native land,” as if the mneaning 
were that Africa is the native land of black men 
born in America: but I do not write for such 
readers. The quotation has been made only for 
the sake of showing that, in ‘‘the earlier anti- 
slavery days,” the elevation of the free people of 
color here at home, and the defense of their 
rights, whenever and by whomsoever invaded, 
was not unthought of. 

I come now to another writing of mine from 
which some phrases were culled long ago, which 
Mr. Johnson expects me to ‘‘repudiate.” Anar- 
ticle from my pen, in the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator for 1830, exhibited at some length the 
condition of the Americo-African eolony, then in 
the tenth year of its existence, and considered, 
among other topics, the relations of that enter- 
prise to the abolition of slavery. The passages 
purporting to be quoted from that article are 
these: (1.) ‘‘For the existence of slavery in the 
United States, those, and those only, are account- 
able who bore a part in originating sueh a consti- 
tution of society.” (2.) ‘‘The Bible contains no 
explicit prohibition of slavery. There is neither 
chapter nor verse of Holy Writ which lends any 
countenance to the fulminating spirit of universal 
emancipation of which some exhibitions may be 
seen in the newspapers.” Mr. Johnson, I am 
sure, is not aware that, more than forty years ago, 
I made a public exposure of the dishonesty with 
which those sentences were wrested from their 
conne¢tion and their meaning. I do not suppose 
that he is responsible for the quotations ; but I 
think I know who is. 

I will not, at this time of day, repeat the ex- 
planation which I gave so lomg ago. Nor is there 
any need of my saying more than that the pas- 
sages, in the context from which they were torn, 
are concessions preliminary to an argument 
against “the angry defenses of slavery uttered in 
the halls of Congress or published in the Southern 
journals”—an argument which says : 


* The principles of common sense are at war with slavery ; 
between the gemfus of Christianity and the genius of slavery 
there is an unreconcilable and mortal enmity; and therefore 
it is the duty of every man, whete such a constitution ef so- 
ciety exists, to use stl proper means*for the retermation- of 
the social system. The advocates of slavery take it for 
granted that because Christianity recognizes such a state of 
society, and enforces the mutual duties arising therefrom; it 
sanctions and approves slavery itself- This is a great end 
palpable error. The New Testament contains no express pro- 
hibition of polygamy. Is polygamy therefore consistent with 
Christianity? Can the Turk carry the New Testament into 
his harem, and read it, and become a Christian, and still be a 
polygamist? Can that book become, through Turkey, the 
family book ; car the spirit of that book pervade the nation; 
can the institutions of Christlanity become the institutions: 
of the country ; can the influence of Christianity become pre- 
dominant and triumphant, and polygamy not be abolished by: 
public opinion and by law? So in regard to despotism. The: 
New Testament ackowledged the despotism of Nero as an. 
established and legitimate government ; but did it therefore’ 
give its approbation to the principles on which that govern- 
ment was founded, or to the mode tn which it was adminis- 
tered? Is it possible for the religion of the New Testament- 
to flounsh under a despotic government, without speedily 
subverting that government by referming the spirit and 
changing entirely the structure of soeiety? In the same way 
Christianity is always the antagonist principle of slavery on 
the small scale. It says, indeed, to him who is ‘ under the 
yoke,’ ‘ Art thou called being a slave? eare not for it.’ Yet it 
regards slavery as an evil, for it adds, * But-if thou mayest be 
made free, use it rather.” It acknowledges the legal rights 
of the master; but it whispers in his ear, ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ’’; it bids him remember that the meanest of his slaves 
is his brother, and that he himself bas a Master in heaven. 
It is a mighty leveler; it makes men feel that they are 
all alike and equal, made of one blood, sustaining the same 
relations to God, who respecteth not the persons of princes, 
and hurrying to the same eternity of retribution. Its genius 
is the genius of universal emancipation. It proelaims liberty 
to the captives and the opening of the prison-doors to them 
that are bound. Its universal triumph will be the triumph 
of liberty over allthe work. Then the sword of the oppres- 
sor and the fetters of the oppressed shall be broken together. 
No throne of a despot shall insult the benignant heavens ; 
no footstep of a slave shall pollute the renovated earth.” 


Such was the tone of opposition to slavery in 
those earlier anti-slavery days, when, as we are 
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sometimes told, the Colonization Society had 
“perverted the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North.” I may add that the concessions which are 
quoted against me, both ‘“‘as an exhibition of the 
sentiments of the writer,” and ‘‘as illustrating the 
state of public sentiment in New England at that 
period,” are identical with the concessions made 
by Joshua Leavitt fiv® years earlier. When I 
said, ‘‘ For the existence* of slavery in the United 
States, those, and those only, are accountable who 
bore a part in originating such a condition of so- 
ciety,” I said only what he taught me when, ‘“‘to 
relieve slaveholders from a charge or an appre- 
hension of criminality, where in fact there is no 
offense,” he wrote, ‘‘There can be no palliation 
for the conduct of those who first brought the 
curse of slavery upon poor Africa and poor Ameri- 
ca, too. But the body of the present generation are 
not liable to this charge.” ‘*They have, 
therefore, nothing to answer for on this score, 
because they have no other alternative, at present, 
but to keep them [the negroes] in subjection.”— 
[Ch. Spec., 1825, p. 133.] So, when I said, ‘‘ The 
Bible contains no explicit prohibition of slavery,” 
I made no other concession than Dr. Leavitt had 
made. His words were [p. 131], ‘‘The right of 
personal liberty is not, in all circumstances, an 
absolute right. If it were so, slavery would never 
have been recognized in the word of God. Yet it 
was permitted and regulated in the laws given by 
God himself.” ‘* Neither had Christianity 
interfered in this respect to abolish slavery. Paul 
has given directions for the mutual deportment 
of masters and servants or slaves, as they were in 
those days.” Did Dr. Leavitt ever repudiate 
those sentences ? Would he repudiate them were 
he alive to-day? I trow not. 

There is one thing more of which I must take no- 
tice, though it belongs to a period long since those 
earlier anti-slavery days of which I have been 
writing. On the question whether I have always 
“treated the Abolitionists with justice and fair- 
ness,” I will only say that if I have ever treated 
those whom Mr. Johnson calls ‘‘The Abolition- 
ists” with such injustice or unfairness as that 
which he has given me occasion to expose in their 
treatment of me, I desire to know it that I may 
confess it. But when he adds that in the Inde- 
pendent I spoke of Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison as ‘‘an infidel of the most degraded class,” I 
may say that he is misinformed. According to 
my recollection, the phrase quoted, or words to 
that effect, occurred in a book notice, or some ar- 
ticle of that sort, which I did not write, but which 
passed through my hands on its way to the office. 
The phrase in question did not attract my eritical 
attention as it would have done had I been aware 
that Mr. Garrison was, in those days, at all sensitive 
in regard to his standing as a Christian believer. 
How the phrase escaped correction in the proof- 
reading (for Dr. Leavitt had full authority from 
me to correct any such slip, even in my own 
writing), I do not know. 

The name of Mr. Garrison having been intro- 
duced, not by my choice, into these reminiscences 
of a time before he began to be celebrated, I may 
be allowed to say that, within the last few years, 
he has been rising to a higher plane than he once 
had in my estimation. For a long time I ob- 
served his career, sometimes with sympathy, often 
with disapproval. But when he who, in his zeal 
for abolishing slavery, had attempted to abolish 
almost everything else—who had been not only 
a non-resistant after the fashion of the Quakers, 
but a denier of the right of society to protect it- 
self by the sword of the magistrate,—who had 
been, year after year, a self-proclaimed disunion- 
ist, denouncing the Constitution of the United 
States as a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell, and occasionally amusing himself and 
his disciples on the Fourth of July by publicly 
burning a copy of the instrument that made these 
States one nation—put all those follies behind 
him, and, without being ashamed of the incon- 
sistency, threw his influence, like a man and a 
patriot, into the war for the Constitution and the 
Union, I began to honor him. And when, at the 
end of the war, he had the sagacity to see that his 
occupation was gone, and to propose that the or- 
ganization which he had led should be disbanded, 
I honored him the more, 

Doubtless the agitation which he commenced in 
the year 1831, and to which he gave its special char- 
acter, has contributed much to bring about that 
condition of affairs in which it was possible for a 
Presidential Proclamation to abolish slavery. 


* The emphasis on that word, existence, was marked by its 
being printed in italics; but the honesty which made the 
quotation was careful not to copy the italics. 





Whether it has hastened or retarded the abolition 
of slavery, who can. tell us? That it was potent 
in determining the course of events which made 
emancipation a military necessity is manifest. 
But that method has been costly. Four thousand 
millions of dollars does not begin to express the 
cost in terms of material wealth. A million of 
lives sacrificed in civil war is a moderate estimate 
of the cost in terms of human agony and blood. 
Doubtless the benefit will be, in the end, far great- 
er than the cost. But who can tell us that if there 
had been no such agitation as that which was be- 
gun in 1831, there might not have been ere now 
an abolition of slavery by peaceful influences? 
After that agitation had begun which united the 
South and divided the North, kindling the South 
into a fury of pro-slavery fanaticism, and demor- 
alizing the North by needless controversies, all 
that followed came in the natural course of things. 
It might have been otherwise ; 


“ And of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’ ” 





THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS* 
By ARTHUR GILMAN. 


rJNO one familiar with English singers and their 
songs the title we have just quoted must pos- 
sess a peculiar charm as he sees it among the pub- 
lishers’ announcements, or reads it on the back 
of the volume it indicates. ‘Theology in the 
English Poets”—so he reads; and the long line 
of poets extending through nearly twelve centu- 
ries of the world’s life begims to pass before his 
delighted imagination. How sore a disappoint- 
ment does he encounter, upon opening the volume, 
to find its range limited to four writers, and they 
among the most familiar ! 
‘The book should be entitled, “‘ Lectures upon 
Wordsworth, with a few remarks on Cowper, 
Coleridge, and Burns”; for nine of the sixteen 
chapters are devoted to the genius of Rydal 
Mount, and thoughts of him seem to permeate all 
the other portions of the volume. 

Mr. Brooke is a well-known exponent of the 
Broad Church wing of the English Establishment, 
and though perhaps he is ‘‘ broader” in his views 
than those with whom he is classed, the fact need 
not interfere with our deriving profit from his 
book. The misleading title and the not very care- 
ful literary style which he employs strike us un- 
pleasantly, but when once we have come into 
sympathy with the author, we find his essays val- 
uable as embodying subjective criticism of the 
poets he treats. 

It must be that the present volume is to be fol- 
lowed by others on the same theme, for Mr, 
Brooke says he intends to treat ‘‘the theology 
which may be found in the English poets,” laying 
out thus for himself a plan as extensive as the 
range of our poets who have embodied a theology, 
or hints at a theology, in their verse. It is the 
crowning glory of English poesy, as it is also of 
English prose, that it has always been imbued 
with the theology of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Those authors who do not show the influence of 
the Bible are so few that they only add emphasis 
to the statement. That this.is true is no more re- 
markable than it is natural, if we consider by 
whom our literature was first cultivated. Much 
as some may be inclined to denounce the corrup- 
tions of the medis#val church, it would be mani- 
festly unjust to deprive the religious orders of the 
honor of keeping learning alive, of fostering the 
only students of early times in England, and of 
encouraging the adepts in the fine arts. 

Let one sit down to make a list of English au- 
thors whose productions, in prose or verse, have 
shown that they flourished in a land where the 
Bible was known and read—or, to narrow the 
field, let him merely indicate those who have de- 
rived their illustrations, their peculiar use of 
words, their system of morals, or their theology, 
from the Bible, and he will soon discover that he is 
simply making a catalogue of the masters of our 
language, judging by a strictly literary stan- 
dard. 

Let our search take us back to primeval Cad- 
mon, and we hear his muse lisp the story of crea- 
ation and rehearse to the inmates of the monastery 
of Whitby the birth, mediatorial mission, and 
death of the Saviour. He began a succession of 
poets that has not ended, who have always loved 
to linger over the same themes, and to convey 
them to posterity in their verse. Come now to 
the author of the vision of William concerning 


* Theology in the English Poets: Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. By the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








Piers the Plowman, and he only recites them in 
garrulous and naive stanzas, and gives them the 
popularity that leads to their new reproduction 
by the author of Pierce Plowman’s Crede. 

If we look into Chaucer we find his verse, too, 
impregnated with the theology of the Bible as it 
was expounded by the ministers of religion, modi- 
fied, it is true, by the influence of John Wyckliffe, 
that hardy pioneer of the reformed faith. It is 
not strange that we find John Gower, the Tupper 
of the fourteenth century, pointing his moral les- 
sons with repeated reference to the Best of Books ; 
nor should we be surprised to see the same influ- 
ence in others of his time, for the great translation 
of Wyckliffe—a wonder and a prize in our day— 
could not fail to impress all thinkers at a time 
when such literary labor was more of a wonder 
than it can ever again become. 

The most remarkable poet of our people and 
tongue-is likewise the most thoroughly imbued 
with the Theology of the Bible. It would be pos- 
sible to gather from the pages of Shakespeare not 
only the plan of salvation as revealed in the New 
Testament, but also all the attributes of the Cre- 
ator, and all the distinctive doctrines of the evan- 
gelical faith. The indebtedness of Shakespeare 
to the Bible is one of the noteworthy facts in En- 
glish literature. His genius stands first of all our 
writers, and that exceptional, that overwhelming, 
literary greatness seems to have grown out of, by 
means of, or at least correlatively with, a well- 
established belief in the theology of the Bible. 
Further illustrations are not needed, but it would 
not be difficult to find them in subsequent history. 
We might instance Burns himself, and ask how 
much of the vigor of his misdirected genius was a 
result of the stern theology of his native Scotland 
—a theology which is as well marked in the re- 
bound it caused in his case as it is in the acqui- 
escence of less restive natures. 

Interesting as this line of thought would be- 
come in a master’s hand, it is not that of Mr. 
Brooke in the volume we have before us. Limit- 
ing his sphere of observation to the poets we have 
mentioned, he proposes to exhibit the ‘‘ doctrine 
of God in his relation to man, nature, and their 
own soul,” which they held. He would show ‘ that 
God has made these two—man and nature—for 
one another and to develop each other, and his 
mighty object is that we should realize in the 
marriage of the mind and the external world the 
prearranged harmony.” 

It seems to us that this ‘‘ marriage of man and 
nature,” as Mr. Brooke calls it, is nowhere more 
clear than in the case of Chaucer, in whom ‘‘a 
childlike trust in God, a manly conflict against 
wrong and corruption, reverence for the simple 
home virtues,” and a clear perception of the real- 
ities of the present life, were joined to the most 
loving sympathy and intercourse with nature. 

This is not what Mr. Brooke attempts to deline- 
ate, however. He believes that it is only a century 
since poetry first began to have to do with the 
questions which belong to man as a whole, and to 
the growth, origin, and destiny of the individual 
man on the one hand, and with nature and all its 
parts, and the emotions and thoughts it stirred in 
man, on the other. The first he calls the poetry 
of man; the second, the poetry of nature. He 
says that Chaucer saw but little of nature, and 
that little not for its own sake ; and that the po- 
etry of man was only born in 1785, in Cowper's 
“Task.” 

Thomson gave an impulse to the study of nature 
which went on increasing as poets sought the 
country more and came to know it better. Gray 
and Collins, Warton and Goldsmith, Burns and 
Crabbe, Cowper and Coleridge, prepared the way 
for Wordsworth. Thus it appears that the The- 
ology Mr. Brooke finds in his selected poets is a 
union of philanthropy and natural religion. 

In Robert Burns, Mr. Brooke points out a spe- 
cial theological turn. His love of all things was so 
strong that his theology was only love. He re- 
volted against Scotch Calvinism so energetically 
as to put no limits to his own practice. He glori- 
fied conviviality, exalted drunkenness into an ex- 
cellence, made illicit love poetic, and, in the words 
of Mr. Brooke, by his influence ‘‘the whole tone 
of morality in Scotland was lowered.” He felt a 
personal love for man and nature, but none for 
Christ. 

In sharp contrast with his devastated existence 
was the long and more evenly-balanced life of 
Wordsworth. Both enjoyed nature, both loved 
man; but while Burns was reckless and unre- 
strained, Wordsworth passed his quiet days in a 
deep belief in God and Immortality. ‘It was,” 


says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘in the calm, alike removed from 
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stormy passion and from the disturbing lusts of 
the world, that his faith gave him, that he wrought 
out and lived the high morality which he has 
given to us in the ‘‘Ode to Duty,” in the fine 
strain of the ‘‘ Happy Warrior,” and in many no- 
ble passages in the ‘‘ Excursion.” It was in this 
faith that he quietly reposed in his domestic life, 
and by it enhanced all the faithful affection for 
wife and sister, children and brother, that nowhere 
in English poetry burns with a lovelier or a purer 
light. As age grew on his calm deepened, he had 
*“‘the silent thoughts that search for steadfast 
light ;” he wished, and realized the wish, to present 
to God his life as a ‘‘ pure oblation of divine tran- 
quillity.” Nor was he without joy in the midst of 
calin ; there was no stagnant water in the deep lake 
of his heart ; such poems as the ‘‘Ode to Duty,” 
and others, are filled with a resolute and exalted 
joy ; and there were times when, as the old man 
prayed, his delight was transfigured : 

**T bent before Thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee, 

And peace was given—nor peace alone, 

But faith sublime to ecstacy.”’ 

We have thus attempted to show that, though 
Mr. Brooke has not done what we should like to 
have had him do in this book, he has nevertheless 
given us subjective studies of a few English poets 
in a phase somewhat new and quite instructive. 
The reader will find it necessary to attend with 
care to the progress of Mr. Brooke’s argument, and 
to weigh his words, for we are compelled to say 
that his style and the sequence of his thoughts are 
not to be commended for naturalness or perspi- 
cuity. It is proper to add that the same remark is 
often applicable to books composed of lectures or 
other discourses, unless the author has had the 
good sense to give them a thorough revision before 
putting them into the hands of the printer. 

CAMBRIDGE, December 25. 





FEAR NOT. 
By P. 


“Fear theu not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God; I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, yea, I will up- 
hold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.”—ISAIA ZIli., 10. 


EAR not, nor be dismayed, 
I, the Lord, am with thee 
To guide, protect, and aid; 
Fear not, but follow me. 


Fear not. Rough is thy path, 

With sharp thorns scattered o’er; 
Fear not, for Jesus hath 

For thy sake gone before. 


‘O Lord! the night is dark, 

The winds and billows rave e 
Around my fragile bark; 

“ Jesus, I perish—save |’’ 


** Fear not,” the calm reply ; 
** Peace, winds! Ye waves, be still! 
O faithless child! ’tis I. 
What? dost thou thou tremble still? 


* Fear not, but lean on me, 

And now fresh courage take; 
{| I gave my life for thee, 

Shall I mine own forsake? 


* Fear not, though foes assail, 
And fierce the conflict be, 
*Gainst thee can none prevail. 
J gained the victory. 


* Fear not, O timid dove, 
Forlorn and sore distressed, 
Come, bask thee in my love, 
In me seek peace and rest! 


** Fear not, in Death’s dark shade 
Thy Shepherd walks with thee, 
Why shouldst thou be afraid ? 
His death hath made thee free. 


“* Fear not on Jordan's brink 
When thou at last dost stand, 
Nor from the cold wave shrink— 
Beyond is Canaan’s land. 


* Fear not, a Father's love, 
A mansion bright and fair 
In those blest realms above 
For his own doth He prepare. 


“ Fear not, thy Saviour’s smile 
Tells thee thou'rt not alone, 
Till in ‘a little while,’ 
He bids thee ‘ welcome home,’ ” 


O Lord! to thee I yield 
Myself till life is o’er; 

Be thou my Strength, my Shield, 
My God forevermore! 


Grant me with fearless faith 
To conquer in the strife, 

And, “ faithful unto death,” 
To win “ the Crown of Life!” 


wy 





THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


HE aim of the founders of Yale College was 
pre-eminently liberal and religious educa- 
tion, and theological studies were largely incorpo- 
rated into its curriculum. A distinct theological 
department was a later development, made neces- 
sary by the constantly enlarging requirements of 
ministerial education. The first step in this direc- 
tion was to assign these studies to a post graduate 
course, under the general supervision of a pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and this grew into a separate 
department, with a regularly constituted faculty, 
about fifty years ago. 
It may be of interest to trace the suceessive 
stages of this development from the germinal idea 
in the minds of the founders to the present mag- 


nificent proportions and influence of the Yale | 


Divinity School. 

Its growth has been through difficulties and 
financial embarrassinents, like that of most other 
influential institutions, Previous to the appoint- 
ment of a special professor of Divinity, in 1755, 
those preparing for the ministry either went im- 
mediately to preaching after graduation or 
studied privately for a season under some pro- 
fessor. But the occupants of this chair were not 
confined to directing their studies; they also 
cared for the religious interests of the college. In 
addition to a course of doctrinal sermons, on Sun- 
day mornings, to all the students, they gave 
weekly lectures to the theological students, in 
such a way that these lectures taken together 
would constitute a complete system. 

But the need of broader training became more 
and more apparent, and soon after the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fitch to this office, in 1817, the pro- 
lect of a separate department began to assume 
definite form. A single professor could no longer 
meet the demands of his double responsibility. 
The project was hastened by the petition of fifteen 
graduates of the college, who were desirous of 
more extended and systematic instruction in their 
ministerial preparation, and money was raised to 
establish a distinct professorship of Theology. 
To this chair was called, in 1822, Rev. N. W. Tay- 
lor, then pastor of the First Church, New Haven, 
whose name has become so eminent in the theo- 
jogical world. Aid was gratuitously given by 
different college professors, until the seminary was 
able to supply its own instructors. Finally Profs. 
Fitch, Gibbs, and Goodrich, were associated with 
Dr. Taylor, and these constituted the corps of in- 
structors for the long term which covered the first 
period in the annals of the Seminary. They were 
all men of uncommon ability, with marked indi- 
viduality and yet all were united in their general 
aim and spirit. 

Before the death ef Dr. Taylor, in 1858, about 
600 young men had received their education here 
either wholly or in part. His influence in arous- 
ing the minds of his students and stimulating 
them to independent research has been most 
marked in shaping the theological thought of the 
country. At this time the Seminary had an en- 
dowment of only $50,000, with a building for its 
students, but which was inadequate to all the 
needs of the department. No successor to Dr. 
Taylor was immediately appointed, because the 
income of the chair was insufficient. 

Prof. (now President) Porter, gave lectures on 
Systematic Theology, from 1858 to 1866. Prof. 
Dwight was chosen professor of Sacred Literature 
about this time. Prof. Hoppin was called to the 


| chair of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in 


1861, and Prof. Fisher to the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History. In 1866, Prof. Day accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew and Biblical Theology, and 
soon after, Dr. Bacon was added to the corps of 
instructors, as professor of Church Polity and 
American Church History, be having relinquished 
his long connection with the First Church as 
pastor. About this time also donations were 
largely increased, and a new era of prosperity 
began to dawn. Dr. Harris, formerly president 
of Bowdoin College, at a second call from the 
Seminary accepted the chair of Systematic The- 
ology. Thus was constituted the able faculty 
which has since done so much toward building up 
the Seminary in scholarship and piety, and in 
attracting so many from all parts of the land to 
embrace the privileges here offered for theological 
education. 

The first separate building of the Seminary was 
finished in 1836, at an expense of about $14,500, 
and located in a line with the other college build- 
ings. The need of better accommodations was 
seriously felt for many years, but it was only 
seven or eight years ago that the resources of the 
institution warranted the laying of plans which 





have since resulted in the present elegant and 
commodious dormitories, and the beautiful chapel 
between them. Through the liberal gifts of 
various donors, the enterprise was rapidly carried 
forward, and in 1870, the first edifice was com- 
pleted, capable of accommodating sixty students, 
and provided with three lecture rooms, together 
with an attractive apartment for a reference 
library. A chapel was erected in the following 
year by the liberality of Frederick Marquand, of 
Conn., at an outlay of about $27,000, and designed 
for chapel purposes, rhetorical exercises, and 
special lectures to the seminary. But the stu- 
dents continued to gather here in increasing 
numbers, and more ample accommodations were 
imperatively needed. Accordingly another dor- 
mitory was constructed, begun in 1873, and com- 
pleted in September, 1874, with rooms for ninety 
students, This building is similar to the other, 
and parallel to it at a distance of 100 feet. The 
first dormitory was furnished by the liberality of 
churches and individuals in Conn. 

In the first or East Divinity Hall*is the Trow- 
bridge Reference Library, so named from Mr. 
Henry Trowbridge, of New Haven, whose gen- 
erous Outlay of several thousand dollars secured 
to the seminary a most valuable and choice 
library, comprising the most important and latest 
theological works in every branch, and carefully 
selected by the professors of each department. 
By additional donations from Mr. Trowbridge, 
and an important bequest of books frem Rev. 
E. Goodrich Smith, the library has been largely 
increased, and provision made for the latest peri- 
odical literature of England and America. From 
the convenience of its location, and its peculiarly 
select and varied character, it constitutes one of 
the marked attractions of the seminary. 

Corresponding to this reference library, a room 
has been set apart on the first floor of West Di- 
vinity Hall for the Lowell Mason Library of 
Church Music, presented to the seminary by the 
family of the late Lowell Mason. It is one of the 
largest and most valuable of its kind in the country. 

The attendance has been rapidly increasing 
within the last few years, the number at present 
being 107, representing 36 colleges. Those most 
largely represented are—Yale, 19; Oberlin, 11; 
Amherst, 10; Beloit, 8 ; Dartmouth, 8. 

The number who have studied in the seminary 
up to the present time is not far from 1,050. Of 
these, 35 have been foreign missionaries, and sev- 
eral now in the seminary have consecrated them- 
selves to the foreign work. The interest in do- 
mestic and foreign missions is manifestly increas- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that a much larger pro- 
portion may enter this work in the future than in 
the past. 

In comparison with a quarter of a century ago, 
there is evidently more attention given to Biblical 
and historical study. The most attractive themes 
seem to be the relation of religion to natural and 
historical science, and the miraculous life, person 
and work of Christ—the intellectual activities of 
the students being less exclusively applied in the 
direction of dogmatic theology. Yet there is no 
less of spiritual earnestness, but rather an in- 
crease of religious activity. About fifteen of the 
present middle class have signified their purpose 
to spend the next summer vacation of four 
months in home missionary work in Kansas, 

While the seminary is Congregational, it is not 
sectarian. It maintains a generous sympathy 
toward all denominations, and no one thinks of 
attempting to alter the denominational relations 
of any. Several from other denominations are 
found in almost every class. At least a dozen 
different denominations are at present repre- 
sented. <A feature of interest in this connec- 
tion is the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher Lectureship,” estab- 
lished by Mr. Sage, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the aim 
of which is to secure to the seminary annual lect- 
ures from the most practical and successful 
preachers in any evangelical denomination. This 
has been filled for the past three years by Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher ; and the present incumbent 
is Dr. John Hall, of New York. 

The relation of the Seminary to the University, 
which is not simply by allowance, but by virtue 
of the place of theology as a science in the circle 
of studies, affords opportunities to its students of 
a peculiarly valuable character. The atmosphere 
of the University is most wholesome in stimulat- 
ing to scholarly attainment. Its extensive libra- 
ries are open to their use. Lectures in the under- 
graduate departments, and the public lectures 
which such an institution invites, are all available 
for their general culture. 


Yet, with all ite prosperity, Yale Seminary 
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stands in need of large endowments, scholarship 
funds, lectureships, etc., to enable it to keep pace 
with its growing necessities. It has accomplished 
a@ great work in the past, and the omens for the 
future are favorable to a still wider usefulness as 
e@ fountain of thorough theological education and 
the highest preparation for the work of the min- 
istry. F. T. L. 
YALE SEMINARY, Dec. &. 


Keeture-Room Calk, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SYMPATHY BETWEEN PASTOR AND 
PEOPLE. 


FRIDAY EvVENtNG, Jan. 15, 1875. 

REALLY wish I could say, to-night, what I 

want to say; but I suppose it would not be proper. 
[ think it well, of course, to have the public interest 
such as to fill the church full, and the lecture-room 
full; it is a desirable thing on many accounts; but 
when it takes away all privacy; when in the most ex- 
traordinary emergencies of the lite of a man and of 
his church he cannot say a word to that church, it is 
pretty hard—and that is my situation. I am now 
placed in a position before the public which may be 
called a new ordination, a laying on of hands—with a 
witness; and [ have a great many things that ought to 
be said to the church, and I should be very glad if I 
could say a few of them without having them pub- 
lished in the newspapers, because if they were pub- 
lished there everybody would say that they were said 
with a design; but I have no designs at all. 

In the first place, I have this repugnance: while I 
love you, and am loved by you; while I prize your 
sympathy and your confidence as beyond all price, yet 
at the same time I shrink from the manifestation of 
it; and I especially feel, if I can express myself so as 
not to be misunderstood, that I cannot endure to stand 
as a kind of post around which all the morning glories 
in the garden are twining themselves. That is, I do 
not want to be in any such sense an object of sym- 
pathy, of thought, and of feeling. 1 have no special 
desire for this kind of sympathetic heroism. 

On the other hand, I do not need it—that is to say, 
as soon as I know that I haveit! Thereare a great 
many things in this world that we do not value much 
when we have them. It is only when we do not have 
them that we miss them. Many persons who receive 
compliments do not value the compliments a particle; 
but if there is no compliment paid them, then they 
feel the lack of it; and I should feel very badly if I 
thought that my church and my friends were standing 
cold, but I know that they are not. 

And now, I dread to have the church life whirling 
around me. If there is anything about which the 
church life should stand, it is God, it is Christ—it is 
not any man, no matter who he is. 

Although, when your interest and my interest, as 
well as my character, are at stake, it is very natural 
that you should manifest your sympathy and your 
concern, yet there is a higher plane and a higher 
mood; and my desire is, not that you should feel re- 
buked for the first outbreak, but that you should 
stand on this higher plane and in this higher mood. 
And you can do it very safely; for I do assure you, 
that instead of being a poor suffering creature every 
day, I am probably the happiest man in this whole 
connection. [Great applause.] I would rather you 
would not make any demonstration, because, although 
I speak familiarly, lam speaking very deeply, out of 
my own experience and feeling, and it rather jars: it 
would not jar ordinarily, but to-night it does jar. 

I have rolled off my burden; I am in the hands of 
God; I am certain of salvation and safety in God; and 
Ido not give it any lower application, but I am hid- 
den in bis pavilion, I am surrounded by his peace, and 
I have got back, through storms and troubles, to the 
simplicity and the quiet enjoyment which belonged to 
me many years ago. My thought, my feeling, and my 
soul, run very quiet; and it is the result, not so much 
of any visible and external thing, as that I am sure I 
am surrounded by the hand of myGod. I liveinu him, 
and he lives in me, and he gives me the promised 
peace. 

So, then, I do not need your sympathy; and you are 
in great temptation of a kind of loving, sympathizing 
idolatry for your pastor, of praying for him, and of 
standing around him till by-and-by there will not be 
any Jesus Christ among you, and there will be only 
your pastor; and that is just the worst thing for you, 
and the worst thing for me, that could possibly be. 

As I have desired, and have prayed, and have striven, 
by my trouble to be lifted above the possibility of 
trouble—that is, to be lifted into such a communion 
with God, sucb a nearness to Christ, as that I should 
look at everything from the standpoint of the heav- 
enly world, so I desire, above everything else, that 
your trouble and your sympathy in this movement of 
God’s providence should lift you into a much higher 
spiritual frame of mind; that it should deepen your 
trust in God; that it should fill your soul full of the 
presence of the dear Spirit, cleansing, enlightening 
and sanctifying your hearts. 

While, therefore, I would say a great many other 














things, my only wish is this: First, do not be troubled 
about me, nor worry about me, one particle; and, sec- 
ondly, in so far as you aro concerned, discharge from 
your minds everything that is irritable or vindictive 
or wrong, so that the dear Spirit shall not be repelled 
from you by such feelings. Put them all away, and 
keep your mind so sweet and so open that the prom- 
ised Comforter will come and dwell in you. 

Christian brethren, it is not half so important that 
my name should be cleared as that the name of Jesus 
should be glorified. it is not half so important that 
there should be maintaiped between you and me 
an external and historical unity, as that the unity be- 
tween you and me shall be for the furtherance of the 
truth of God and the Gospel of Christ through all the 
years that are to come. 

Now, God is going to give us many a harvest year; 
and one of the conditions of that promised harvest 
time in the future is that we shall be sanctified; that 
we shall be cleansed from the passions and appetites 
of men; and that we shall be so gathered into the 
Spirit of God that we shall be able to preach the Gos- 
pel with the administration of the Spirit and with 
power—and not merely with the administration of the 
Spirit in its ineffable and invisible forms, but with the 
administration of the Spirit in that form in which he 
makes himself manifest through his people. 

Therefore, may your prayers strive together, and 
abound, in this: that this church may be purified, 
spiritualized, and made strong, not in numbers, nor in 
worldly things, but strong in the Lord; strong in those 
attributes which make God God; strong in the supe- 
riority of patience, of gentleness, of love, and of faith 
—faith in the truth, faith in God, and faith in the com- 
ing immortality. 

May God fill your souls full of these noble truths, so 
that wherever you go you shall carry your light with 
you, so that your business shall have in it the light of 
the other life, and so that all your intercourse shall 
have the light of the heavenly world. Take from the 
sanctuary the kindled coal, and with it light every 
lamp that shines in your path, in all the diverse affairs 
of life. 

I thank you, dear brethren, for all that which you 
have done; for all that which you have felt I thank 
you; I cannot enough thank you till I see you in the 
heavenly life; but, after all, the sense of your earthly 
affection is not half so strong in me as is the unutter- 
able desire that these fires may burn out the dross from 
us all, and make this church more worthy of the name 
of the dear Jesus than it has ever been before. That is 
what I desire with an unutterable longing; and God 
will grant it. 


PRAYER 


We rejoice, our Father, that thou art the sun of righteous- 
ness, bringing light, and warmth, and life, and summer. We 
rejoice that though thou art invisible, we know thy presence 
by what thou dost. We behold how the glass rises when the 
sun hath arisen, although we cannot see the heat and the air. 
We behold how many things are going on which our senses 
are too coarse to perceive, but which we detect by their ef- 
fects. We know that thou art, not because we see thee in 
form, nor because our ear hears the soynd of any voice like 
unto our own, but because our soul responds to something 
outside of ourselves, and with a power which we recognize in 
nothing else. 

What is there that can lift us in times of despondency, of 
discouragement, and of trouble, as thy presence can? What 
is there that can shoot light and gladness through the deepest 
passages of sorrow as can thy presence, 0 Comforter? What 
is it but thy presence that subdues the irascible power of the 
soul? What is it but thy presence that imprisons the appe- 
tites and passions, and gives loose to that which is sweetest 
and calmest and best inus? What but thy presence is it that 
brings forth from the rude nature of man sweet and fragrant 
flowers that blossom and give peace and comfort? 

How wonderfully hast thou manifested thyself unto thy 
people, as thou didst promise that thou wouldst manifest 
thyself, not as unto the world, but as God to the soul that is 
able to receive him! For to as many as are willing thou 
givest power to become, and to know that they are the sons 
of God. Werejoice that thou art dealing with thy people, 
and glorifying thyself in their thoughts, and in their experi- 
ences; and we do not desire to ask thee why. We do not de- 
sire to say, What is the meaning of thy will? we only desire 
to feel more and more perfectly, The will of the Lord be 
done. Itis best: it is best because thou thinkest it to be 
best. Thy thoughts of us are as much better than our 
thoughts of ourselves, as a mother’s thought for the babe is 
better than the babe’s thought offitself. It is this that gives 
us gladness. It is by reason of this that from external ex- 
periences we turn to the bosom of the God who loves us. 
Thou canst not hurt us. We are not afraidof thee. Wecome 
boldly to thee ; not, however, because we are sinless; for we 
are covered with infirmity and filled with transgression. We 
know our weakness and our need; but we draw near to thee 
because thou art so great and glorious, and because thy love 
dominates over all other attributes. Thou art filled with 
goodness, and graciousness, and mercy. Thou art a God that 
hates iniquity, and strives to redeem his creatures from it. 

We thank thee, O Lord our God, for the comfort that has 
come from thee to human hearts through so many rolling 
ages. We behold the distance of things; we know not what 
has been the secret life of the myriads of the past except by 
imagination; and yet in what age of the world have there 
not been hearts crushed, households broken, mothers be- 
reaved. friends separated, quarrels carried on, and wide- 
spread bitterness engendered? At what time in the history 
of the race have there not been men in prisons, men perse- 
cuted, men distrussed, in ways unnumbered! And in all this 
great round and wonder of human experience, what hath 
been recorded? Who can relate the things unutterable that 
have taken place in the outward movement of Empires? 
And how much less can any one make known the inward 
procession of thoughts and feelings in the minds of the gen- 
erations of thy people that have lived upon the earth and 





passed away! How gloriously hast thou sustained the proph- 
ets of old who hovered between the sword of tho tyrant and 
the distress of the wilderness! How wonderfully hast thou 
been with thy servants of old when they were cast out from 
home, hated and despised of men, and stripped of all they 
had, and when they lived in thee, and rejoiced in thee! How 
hast thou, in every age, been with thy persecuted and mar- 
tyred souls, giving them songs in the night! As thy servants 
of old sang hymns in the darkness, and brought heaven itself 
into the jail; so hast thou, in every age since, been the power 
of faith, opening the glories of the heavenly life, till all the 
little hinderances and cares of this world were as dust and as 
nothing in comparison with the exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory in thy creatures. 

O that we could stand and behold this always. It isenough 
when we behold it. And when we behold thee, and think of 
thy power and ineffable tenderness; when we think of thy 
suffering for us, and thy willingness to suffer; when we think 
of thy patience and condescension; when we think of the 
glory of that internal administration which no pen can re- 
cord; when we think of the work of thy Spirit, of the Holy 
Ghost, descending into the soul and enlightening it; when 
we think how thou didst bear humiliation on earth, and pass 
through all its waste and desolate places; when we think that 
thou art silently building up the interior nature of men, puri- 
fying them and glorifying them as temples of the future; 
when we think how in spite of the devil and of wicked men, 
thou art still, without the sound of hammer, steadily rearing 
the sanctuary of God in the hearts of thy people—when we 
behold thee, and think of these things, what is there that 
should distress us? What is there that should prevent our 
souls from being filled with unutterable gladness? Infinite is 
thy power. We are imvotent as the leaves that we tread 
under foot, or that the winds blow through the air, in sum- 
mer; but thou art all-powerful. Thy glory is ineffable, and 
thou sheddest it abroad. Thou dost divide thine experience 
thus among thy children. 

And now, O Lord our God, we have nothing toask. Thou 
art giving us all that we need, and more. Thou art filling us 
with rejoicing. Thou art giving us constancy and comfort. 
We know that the kingdom of God is with us, and we rejoice 
in it. We pray only that thou wilt glorify thyself in thy 
cause, and make it more honorable in the sight of all men. 
We beseech of thee that thou wilt make justice cleaner, and 
truth more radiant. Grant that patience, and courage, and 
hope, and love, and righteousness in all its forms, may be 
more and more comely among men, and may take possession 
of them. 

We pray that thou wilt sanctify this church. Thou art 
pleased to lay burdens on it, because thou sayest to men, 
Whom I love I chasten. How much hast thou given us in the 
past; and how much danger there is of pride, of admiration 
one of another, of time-service, of secularity, and of that 
prosperity which shall overflow in outward forms! How 
much doth this church need to be chastised in love, and made 
to fecl how much it needs of God, how weak is the strongest 
arm of man, how little there is in this world that may not be 
in a moment overthrown, and how important it is that the 
life which it lives it should live by faith in the Son of God! 
Grant that thy name may be glorified in this church. Grant 
that it may be baptized in thy Spirit. Grant that it may be 
willing to take the cup which thou art causing it to drink, 
and be willing, if need be, to Grink it to the very dregs. May 
it not be filled with a vain and triumphant spirit: may it 
rather have humility and trust in God. May it have faith 
that thou wilt never leave it nor forsake it. In the expe- 
rience through which it is called to pass, may it behold the 
opening doors of the glory that is to come. 

Thou O Lord, that art plowing and harrowing and covering 
in the seed, grant that the glorious day may hasten when we 
shall behold the harvest, and when they who sow in tears 
shall come back rejoicing with sheaves in their bosom. 

Now, Lord, we could, like thy servant of old, wrestle with 
thee till the day dawned ; but we rejoice that we live so much 
later,and know so much more, that we need not to speak 
much to thee, or plead much with thee; that we only need 
to say, Dear God, whom we love, and who loves us, bring us 
soon to see thee, in thine own kingdom, through riches of 
grace in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Uppermost Topics. 


THE LOUISIANA TROUBLES. 
(Report of the Congressional Sub-Committee, Messrs. Foster, 
Phelps and Potter.] 

HE law of Louisiana provides that the Re- 

turning Board shall consist of five persons, “ rep- 
resenting all parties.’ It consisted at the opening 
of their last session of five Republicans, upon the 
resignation of one of whom (General Longstreet), 
Mr. Arroyo, a Conservative, was taken to fill the va- 
eancy. After protesting against the action of the 
Board, in secret session, Mr. Arroyo resigned, before 
the conclusion of the labors of the Board, and his 
place was not filled, so that, as your Committee think, 
the law as to the constitution of the Board was not 
complied with. 

The returns by the Commissioners of Election, com- 
piled and forwarded by the Supervisors of Registra- 
tion, gave the Conservatives a majority in the House 
of 29 members out of a total of 111 members. In only 
three instances were there any protests accompanying 
the returns. The Returning Board was in session for 
many weeks. As finally announced, their findings 
gave, as Gov. Kellogg reckoned it, 53 members to the 
Republicans, and 50 members to the Democrats, of 
whom, however, one was regarded as not a staying 
Democrat. The Board made no decision as to the re- 
maining five seats. 

The Parish of Rapides chose three members to the 
Legislature. The returns elected all three Conserva- 
fives. When the proofs closed the only paper filed 
with the Returning Board was the affidavit of the 
United States Supervisor that the election was in all 
respects full, fair, and free. It was not known in the 
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Parish that any contest existed against those members. 
They left their homes and proceeded to New Orleans, 
to be present at the opening of the Legislature, no in- 
timation of contesting their seats or objection to their 
election having been given by their opponents. At 
one of their last sessions, the Returning Board declared 
all the Republican members elected from that Parish. 
When the papers of the Returning Board were pro- 
duced before your Committee there was found among 
them an affidavit by Mr. Wells, the President of the 
Board, declaring that intimidation had existed at cer- 
tain polls in that Parish, and that the returns from 
those polls should, therefore, be rejected. The counsel 
for the Democratic Committee testified that they had 
no opportunity to contradict the statements of this 
paper; that they had never seen or known of it be- 
fore, and that upon an examination of the papers 
before the Board when the proofs closed, it was not 
among them. The counsel for the Republican Com- 
mittee reserved the right to make explanation upon 
this point, but offered none. The affidavit was dated 
— day of December, 1874. It appeared that Gov. 
Wells was not himself in the Parish on the day of the 
election, and though at the opening of their first ses- 
sion your Committee declared their intention to ex- 
amine into the action of the Returning Board, Gov. 
Wells never came forward as a witness. 

It so happens that this Parish was taken as a sample 
Parish of intimidation, many witnesses from which of 
both parties were examined with reference to it. They 
show beyond question that there was a free, full, fair 
and peaceable election and registration there; there 
was no intimidation of voters practiced on the day of 
election, although it was asserted that intimidation of 
colored men before the election had been effected by 
threats of refusal to employ them, or to discharge 
them if they voted the Republican ticket. No evi- 
dence, either of discharge or of refusal to employ, was 
produced. Certain witnesses, themselves every one 
office-holders, testified generally to such action; but 
sardly any one was able to specify a single instance 
in which he heard any employer to threaten or dis- 
charge any voter, or know of any employé being so 
threatened or discharged. Not one single colored 
man throughout the entire Parish was produced 
to testify, either to such a threat, or to the execu- 
tion of such a purpose, whether before or after the 
election. 

The action of the Returning Board in the Parish of 
Rapides alone changed the political complexion of the 
Lower House, and their action in the other parishes 
was equally objectionable; for instance, in Iberia Par- 
ish it was claimed before your Committee that the vote 
of poll No. 1 in that parish had been rejected on ac- 
count of intimidation, but the papers produced by the 
clerk of the Board showed no such proof whatever. 
- . . It was then asserted that the returns were re- 
jected because the accounts of the election were not 
delivered to the Supervisor of Registration within 
twenty-four hours after the close of thé election, which 
was six o’clock on the 3d day of November, whereas 
it appeared that both in the morning and afternoon of 
the 3d of November search was made for this Super- 
visor of Registration for that parish in order to deliver 
to him these returns, and he was not to be found until 
after six o’clock; but thatas soon as he could be found 
on the evening of that day they were offered to him 
and again reoffered the next morning, but were re- 
fused to be received. Yet this same Supervisor of 
Registration, who received other Republican returns, 
after he had refused to receive these Conservative 
ones, on the ground that they were too late, and the 
Returning Board, although it bad held, as to other 
polls in the State, that the returns were not to be re- 
jected merely because they were sent too late, rejected 
the returns from this poll, thereby changed the repre- 
sentation of the parish from Conservative to Republi- 
can. Soin the Parish of De Soto, the returns showed 
a Conservative elected by over 1,000 majority. It was 
alleged that the Supervisor of Registration had brought 
the returns to New Orleans, afd had left them with a 
woman of bad character, who offered to produce them 
on payment of $1,000. The Conservative Committee 
took legal proceedings to compel their production, but 
the Court held that it had no jurisdiction to that end. 
They then caused to be produced before the Board the 
duplicates of those returns from the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, together with the tally-sheets, poll- 
lists, cte., filed there according to law. These dupli- 
cates corresponded exactly with the alleged result of 
the compiled returns which the said. woman had pro- 
duced; and of these alleged facts undisputed proof 
was submitted to the Board. Nevertheless the Board 
refused to count that vote for the parish. So in Winn 
Parish, where 404 Conservative and 164 Republican 
votes were cast, upon a verbal protest that the Regis- 
trar of Elections was not properly qualified—of which 
the only proof was that he had failed to forward his 
oath of office to the Secretary of State—although there 
vas no pretense that the election was not a fair repre- 
sentation of the will of the people; the whole vote of 
the parish was rejected, and the case referred to the 
Legislature. Soin Terre Bonne Parish, where there was 
a Conservative majority, it was proved that the Com- 
iissioners of Election, through misapprehension of 
their duties, inclosed all the returns in the ballot-boxes, 
and deposited them with the Clerk of the Court, with 
whom the law required the boxes to be left. The 
Judge of the Court thereupon issued a mandamus 
commanding the Clerk to take the returns from the 





boxes and forward them to the Secretary of State, 
which was done. Nevertheless, the Board rejected 
the returns from these polls, thereby giving the parish 
to the Republicans with the result of choosing a Re- 
publican Senator, two Republican members of the 
Legislature, and the Republican parish officers. 

Without now referring to other instances we are 
constrained to declare that the action of the Return- 
ing Board on the whole was arbitrary, unjust, and in 
our opinion, illegal; and that this arbitrary, unjust, 
and illegal action alone prevented the return of a 
majority of Conservative members to the Lower 
House. 

The general condition of affairs in the State of Leu- 
isiana seems to be as follows: The conviction has been 
general among the whites since 1872 that the Kellogg 
Government was a usurpation. This conviction among 
them has been strengthened by the acts of the Kellogg 
Legislature abolishing existing courts and judges and 
substituting others presided over by judges appointed 
by Kellogg, having extraordinary and exclusive juris- 
diction over political questions. By changes in the law 
centralizing in the Governor every form of political 
control, including the suspension of the elections; by 
continuing the Returning Board with absolute power 
over the returns of elections, &c., &e. With this con- 
viction is a general want of confidence in the integrity 
of the existing State and local officers, a want of confi- 
dence equally in their persons and in their personnel, 
which is accompanied by a paralyzation of business 
and destruction of values. The securities of the State 
have fallen in two years from 70 or 80 to 25, of the 
City of New Orleans from 80 or 90 to 30 or 40; while 
the fall in bank shares, railroad shares, city and 
other corporate companies have in a degree corre- 
sponded. , 

The frequent arrests by the United States Marshals 
for intimidation or threats of non-employment, and 
the apprehension that was felt that the Returning 
Board would count out their men if an excuse for 
such a course were offered, all combined, especially 
after the 14th of September, to put the Conservatives 
on their good bebavior, and the result was, that in 
November, 1874, the people of the State of Louisiana 
did fairly have a free, peaceable and full registration 
and election, in which a clear Conservative majority 
was elected to the Lower House of the Legislature, of 
which majority the Conservatives were deprived by 
the unjust, illegal, and arbitrary action of the Return- 
ing Board. Indeed, it is conceded by all parties that 
the Kellogg Government is only upheld by the Fed- 
eral military. Witbdraw the military, and that Gov- 
ernment will godown. This was true before the 4th 
of January, as well as now. 

(The President's Message.] 

Respecting the alleged interference by the mili- 
tary with the organization of the legislature of Louis- 
iana on the 4th inst., I have no knowledge or 
information which has not been received by me since 
that time and published. My first information was 
from the papers of the morning of the 5th of January. 
I did not know that any such thing was anticipated, 
and no orders or suggestions were ever given to any 
military officer in that State upon that subject prior to 
the occurrence. 

I am well aware that any military interference by 
the officers or troops of the United States with the or- 
ganization of a State legislature, or any of its proceed- 
ings, or with the civil department of the government, 
is repugnant to our ideas of government. I can con- 
ceive of no case, not involving rebellion or insurrection, 
where such interference by authority of the general 
government ought to be permitted, or can be justified ; 
but there are circumstances connected with the late 
legislative imbroglio in Louisiana which seem to 
exempt the military from any intentional wrong in 
that matter. Knowing that they had been placed in 
Louisiana to prevent domestic violence and aid in re- 
pressing it, the revolution was apparently, though it 
is believed not really, abandoned, and the cry of Fed- 
eral usurpation and tyranny in Louisiana was renewed 
with a doubled energy. Troops had been sent to the 
State under the requisition of the Governor, and as 
other disturbances seemed imminent they were allow- 
ed to remain there to render the Executive such aid as 
might become necessary to enforce the laws of the 
State, and repress the continued violence which seem- 
ed inevitable the moment Federal support should be 
withdrawn. The Officers and troops of the United 
States may well have supposed that it was their duty 
to act when called upon by the Governor for that pur- 
pose. Each branch of a legislative assembly is the 
judge of the election and qualification of its own 
members; but if a mob or a body of unauthorized 
persons seize and hold the legislative hall in a tumult- 
uous and riotous manner, and so prevent any organ- 
ization of those legally returned as elected, it might 
become the duty of the State Executive to interfere if 
requested by a majority of the members elect to sup- 
press the disturbance, and enable the persons elected 
to organize the house. Any exercise of this power 
would only be justifiable under the most extraordin- 
ary circumstances, and it would then be the duty of 
the Governor to call upon the constabulary, or if 
necessary a military force of the State. 

Whether it was wrong for the governor, at the re- 
quest of the majority of the members returned as 
elected to the house, to use such means as were in his 
power to defeat these lawless and revolutionary pro- 
ceedings is perhaps a debatable question; but it is 








quite certain that there weuld have been no trouble if 
those who now complain of illegal interference had 
allowed the house to be organized in a lawful manner. 
When those who inaugurated disorder and anarchy 
disavow such proceedings it will be time enough to 
condemn those who by such means as they have 
prevent the success of their lawless and desperate 
schemes. 

It is a deplorable fact that political crimes and mur- 
ders have been committed in Louisiana which have 
gone unpunished and which have been justified or 
apologized for, which must last as a reproach upon the 
State and country long after the present generation 
has passed away. I have no desire to have the United 
States troops interfere in the domestic concerns of 
Louisiana or any other State. 

I have deplored the necessity which seemed to make 
it my duty under the constitution and laws to direct 
such interference. I have always refused, except 
where it seemed to be my imperative duty, to act in 
such a manover under the constitution and laws of the 
United Staies. I have repeatedly and earnestly en- 
treated the people of the South to live in peace and 
obey the laws, and nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see reconciliation and tranquillity 
everywhere prevail, and thereby remove all necessity 
for the presence of troops among them. I regret, how- 
ever, to say that this state of things does not exist, nor 
does its existence seem to be desired in some localities, 
and as to those it may be proper for me to say that to 
the extent that Congress has conferred power on me 
to prevent it, neither ku-klux klans, white leagues, 
nor any other association usiug arms and violence to 
execute their unlawful purposes can be permitted in 
that way to govern any part of this country, nor can 
I see with indifference Union men or Republicans os- 
tracized, persecuted, murdered, on account of their 
opinions, as they now are in some localities. 


[Boston Advertiser.] 


This is not a party question, although vast 
political consequences hang upon its decision. Itisa 
question of the supremacy of the law, and a right de- 
cision is of infinitely greater consequence than any 
party triumph. General Sheridan says there was 
great provocation. Undoubtedly there was; party 
feeling there would never have been brought to the 
revolutionary state it is now in without bitter and 
long-continued provocation. 1f any one is content to 
rest the case upon this ground, on either side, he can 
find arguments enough in the melancholy annals of 
the State since 1867. We certainly shall not deny, ex- 
cuse or apologize for apy crimes committed in the 
name of democracy. They are many and great, and 
will not be forgotten by the generation now living. 
But the question now awaiting an auswer relates io 
quite another affair. The legislature of Louisiana has 
been broken up by federal troops acting under orders 
from the governor of the State. And the responsibil- 
ity for his action has been assumed by the general 
commanding the department, and by the Secretary of 
War in the name of the President. Upon the facts as 
they appeared last Saturday we spoke of this as an act 
of high-handed tyranny. Since then there have ap- 

eared General Shesidan’s report, the statement of 

r. Wiltz in behalf of the conseecvative members, and 
what purports to be the substance of the report of the 
congressional committee. Instead of showing that 
the act was too strongly characterized, they show 
quite the contrary. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 

Hubert Howe Bancroft. Volume I1.: Wild Tribes. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this work is a wealthy Californian 
who has accumulated the only existing library of any 
value in the department of American Aboriginal His- 
tory. His library contains, upon this subject alone, 
about sixteen thousand books, manuscripts, and 
pamphlets, for which he has heen ransacking America 
and Europe since 1859. He was so fortunate as to 
secure, at the sale of the library of the unfortunate 
Maximilian of Mexico, about three thousand volumes; 
many of these were of great value, the ex-emperor’s 
Mexican library having been formed by the most in- 
telligent book-buyer in Mexico. 

Mr. Bancroft projects an immense work, but is ex- 
tremely moderate in his own estimate of the result of 
his labors. He intends merely to extract from bis 
material the facts and probabilities concerning the 
native races of the Pacific coast, and leave to others 
the task and honor of writing the histories and making 
the philosophical deductions which must be largely 
based upon the contents of his book. An ordinary 
lifetime would bardly suffice in which to extract from 
verbose manuscripts, records, and personal recollec- 
tions those facts which are of any value to the histo- 
rian. This work Mr. Bancroft proposes to do himself, 
that historians may be saved from unnecessary labor. 
He purposes issuing four volumes besides the present 
one; of these, one will treat of the civilized nations— 
those who were living in a state of civilization when 
first discovered—and the remaining three will treat of 
the mythology, languages, antiquities, and migrations 
of the Aborigines. These volumes will paturally ex- 
ceed in interest that of the present yolume, which is 
devoted to the wild tribes alone. 

The present volume is, however, a book of great 
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. imterest. The author sketches very minutely the char- 


acteristics and habits of every group of natives of the 
Pacific coast, from Esquimaux and Alaskans to the 
tribes on the Isthmus of Darien. The geographical 
term “ Pacific coast’’ he uses in the most general way, 
for he tells of the Apaches, Comanches, and other 
tribes who have been found east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. ‘be information he gives is almost all new, and 
the strangeness of the people of whom he writes 
creates for bis recital an interest as great as that with 
which the works of Livingstone, Speke, Vambery, 
Atkinson, and other travelers in new lands were re- 
ceived. There is scarcely a statement made which is 
not supported by a reference; apd s0 solicitous is the 
author for absolute correctness, that when he chooses 
between conflicting authorities he quotes both, for the 
benefit of the student or historian who wishes to judge 
for himself. 

On the question of the origin of the Aborigines of 
North America, Mr. Bancroft expresses no opinion: 
he reviews the conclusions of noted travelers, philolo- 
gists, and ethnologists, but dissents from all of them, 
and arrays them against each other to show that their 
widely dissimilar conclusions are of about equal value. 
On the effect of the civilization of Europe upon that 
of the Pacific coast he has a very decided opinion, 
which is that, “Left alone, the nations of America 
might have unfolded into as bright a civilization as 
that of Europe. They were already well advanced, 
and still rapidly advancing toward it, when they were 
mercilessly stricken down.” In the same paragraph 
he ascribes the cause of the failure of the attempts of 
Europeans to alter the course of native progress in 
America: he says, ‘Social development is inherent; 
superinduced culture is a failure.” This principle 
holds equally good whether the individuals to be 
treated are the native tribes of America, the heathen 
to whom we send missionaries, or the lower classes of 
our own population: all changes which are out of the 
course of natural development are destructive. 

For the Indians themselves Mr. Bancroft puts in a 
manly plea: 

“Tt is common for those unaccustomed to look below the 
surface of things to regard Indians as scarcely within the 
category of humanity. Especially is this the case when we, 
maddened by some treacherous outrage, some diabolic act of 
cruelty, hastily pronounce them incorrigibly wicked, inhu- 
manly malignant, a nest of vipers, the extermination of 
which is a righteous act. All of this may be true; but, 
judged by this standard, bas not every nation on earth in- 
curred the death penalty? Human nature is in no wise 
changed by culture. The European is but a whitewashed 
gavage. Civilized venom is no less virulent than savage 
venom. It ill becomes the full-grown man to scoff at the in- 
effectual attempts of the little child, and to attempt the cure 
of its faults by killing it. No more is ita mark of benevo- 
lent wisdom in those favored by a superior intelligence, with 
the written records of the past from which to draw experi- 
ence and learn how best to shape their course for the future, 
to cry down the untaught man of the wilderness, deny him 
a place in this world or the next, denounce him as a scourge, 
an outlaw, and seize upon every light pretext to assist him 
off the stage from which his-doom is so rapidly removing 
him. . . The difference between the cultured and the 
primitive man lies chiefly in the fact that one has a few cen- 
turies the start of the other in the race of progress. Before 
condemning the barbarian, let us first examine his code of 
ethics. Let us draw our light from his light; reason after 
his fashion ; see in the sky, the earth, the sea, the same fan- 
tastic imagery that plays upon his fancy, and adapt our sense 
of right and wrong to his social surroundings. Just as human 
nature is able to appreciate divine nature only as divine na- 
ture accords with human nature, so the intuitions of lower 
orders of beings can be comprehended only by bringing into 
play our lower faculties.” 

Judged by his own standard, Mr. Bancroft has 
achieved a success. He does not pretend to write his- 
tory or philosophy; but his book seems to contain in- 
ternal evidences of correctness, and it is very readable 
besides. Had some one prepared the way for Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Motley or Hildreth as Mr. Bancroft 
has dove for the coming historian of the aborigines of 
North America, the works of those historians would 
have been more numerous, and completed at less cost 
of exertion and health. For Mr. Baucroft’s promised 
volumes the historian and the general reader will look 
with hope and confidence, and with interest increased 
by the greater iaterest of their subjects. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN READABLE FORM. 
fale.” Boston’ Roberts Brothers. 7" "Y Mward Bveret 

Mr. Hale’s book is well-named and well-timed. 
The “‘ Crusaders” who succeeded last year in closing 
rum-sbops are anxidusly inquiring how to make good 
their victory, and those who failed are wondering 
what new method they shall try. Mr. Hale answers 
both questions in a very entertaining manner by tell- 
ing us how the people of Bromwich shut up their 
grog-shops without recourse to violence, and how they 
prevented the mass of drinkers from longing for 
liquor or going elsewhere in search of it. Of the prac- 
ticability of the methed employed at Bromwich there 
can not be the slightest doubt, but—fatal word—the 
Bromwich method is only possible in the hands of the 
sort of people who managed the reformation of which 
Mr. Hale tells us. The young, the sentimental, the 
enthusiastic people of Bromwich were all busied in 
the work, but its success was only insured by the par- 
ticipation of the leading business men of the place, 
assisted by the ladies most prominent in Bromwich so- 


ciety. How hard it is to secure the cotperation of 
such People no one can imagine except those who 





have tried to enlist them -into the army of reformers. 
They will, as a rule, subscribe fairly for philanthropic 
purposes; they will sometimes kindly consent to ac- 
cept presidencies, honorary memberships or other posi- 
tions yielding considerable honor and requiring but 
little work, but a person from either of these classes 
who is willing to work, and work rather for the sake 
of doing good than for the delight of managing fellow- 
beings, is as rare as he is valuable. We have heard all 
the explanations offered on this unhappy state of 
affairs, and at first sight there seems a great deal of 
reason in them; we believe, however, that their value 
is no greater than those which might be offered by the 
people of humble circumstances and position who do 
mest of the work which is.done among the unfor- 
tunate of all classes. Mr. Hale's method not only re- 
quires that the mighty men and women of the com- 
munity shall manage the movement, but that they 
shall contribute liberally of their means and time. It 
farther demands that they shall lay aside every vestige 
of condescension, and act as men and women among 
beings who are of their own kind, no matter how they 
may differ in degree. 

We have merely indicated the underlying ideas of 
Mr. Hale’s story, but as the ability to put admirable 
abstractions into practical shape is not a free gift, we 
refer our readers to Our New Crusade for an interest- 
ing illustration of the whole and its details. The exact 
circumstances of every town and social circle may 
differ in many particulars from those of Bromwich, 
but the general truths and possibilities are the same 
in every case. Mr. Hale’s characters may be sighed for 
by many good people who would like to form a 
“ Deritend Club,”’ but we wish particularly to call the 
attention of such sorrowing ones to the fact that Mr. 
Hale’s own people had no idea of the abilities of each 
other when they first began to work together. The 
possibilities for unselfish work which exist in any set of 
people are those about which all members of that same 
set are above all things ignorant; it will require buta 
few moments of thought for anyone to demonstrate 
this fact to his own complete and pitiable satisfac- 
tion. 

Of the story which forms the thread connecting the 
author’s suggestions, we can best speak by Saying that 
it is just like Mr. Hale's other stories, except that it 
lacks that suspicion of improbability which one 
oceasionally finds when the author is writing for fun 
rather than in earnest. In accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things, Mr. Hale has introduced 
lovers—two couples of them—into his story. The 
characters aro all natural, which does not prevent 
some of them from being quite unusual, for 
there is a gentlemanly hotel keeper, a free-handed 
business man, a college president whose dignity is not 
always encumbering him, and a rich and accomplished 
young lady who sometimes goes into the kitchen. 
Either one of these people is excuse enough for the 
writing of a story, but all four of them in one book 
make the reading-matter unusually entertaining. 


LATE NOVELS, ETC. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, of whom we made brief 
mention a few weeks since, has completed his novel, 
Far From the Madding Crowd, which has been for 
some months running serially through one English 
periodical and several American ones. It might al- 
most be called a story of low life, for the characters 
are the most commonplace sort. The scene is lald in 
an English agricultural region, and the characters, 
considered intellectually, are mere nobodies. Many 
of them are such people as George Eliot introduces 
into her stories to serve as foils to her leading charac- 
ters, and Mr. Hardy’s treatment of these people is 
uniformly as happy as George Eliot’s when she is at 
her best. Of great characters, however, or even of 
magnificent failures such as George Eliot gives us in 
almost every novel, Mr. Hardy’s book is entirely des- 
titute. ‘The leading characters consist of a capable 
young woman-farmer, who was born a coquette, and 
two farmers and a soldier who loved her. The story is 
unrelieved by even a suggestion of society: the heroine 
seems to see Or know no woman but her serving-maid, 
nor any men but the three who love her, while these 
lovers are equally destitute of female society. This 
constantly-evident loneliness and social isolation im- 
presses the sympathetic reader as being peculiarly 
dismal, and stimulates a sympathy greater than the 
characters generally deserve. The author has a great 
deal of dramatic ability, but its developments are in- 
tellectual rather than visible; while his book contains 
some startling dramatic situations and tableaux, he is 
yet unable to conclude the story without killing off 
two important characters. 

Asa word-painter of humble character and scones, 
however, Mr. Hardy is unsurpassed. There is about 
his touch an affectionate minuteness which seems an 
evidence of fidelity. Words could not place more 
vividly before the reader the appearance, action, and 
mental condition of the average English agricultural 
laborer than Mr. Hardy has done it. The ignorance, 
honesty, stupidity, faithfulness, animalness and relig- 
iousness of this odd individual are each portrayed with 
the greatest and most careful minuteness. The same 
fidelity is exhibited toward natural objects and scen- 
ery. His description of a noted thunderstorm is pro- 
vokingly deliberate and passionless, yet the excitement 
produced by it upon the reader is as great as could be 
caused by the most melodramatic description. If the 
author were to devote himself to portraying low life, 





and would abandon entirely the characters into whose 
mouths he is compelled to put speeches and senti- 
ments not natural to them, he would merit more 
unqualified praise than can be given him. For wtth 
writers as with artists, success is judged not so much 
by the greatness of the subject as by the completeness 
and faithfulness of the finish. (Holt & Co.) 


Through Thick and Thin is a translation of a 
French novel, whose author seems to have been by 
turns inspired by Jules Verne, Victor Hugo, the author 
of Guy Livingstone, Alfred de Musset, Swinburne, 
Baudelaire, Hawthorne, Bulwer, Major Gabagan, and 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and to have imitated the worst 
traits of cach. His own original contribution to the 
work consists of studied French politeness, which is 
put with charming impartiality into the mouths of 
people of all kinds. Taken as a whole, the book is of 
that kind which is generally advertised as “powerful,” 
yet in which all that passes for power is an abomina- 
ble counterfeit, made up of capricious savagery and 
unhealthy reveries upon subjects which are repulsive 
to all good people and to nearly all sinners, too. 
(Carleton.) 

The Mission of Truth and other Marvellous His- 
tories, by Eugenie Hamerton, (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers;) is a collection of wonder-stories for chil- 
dren, in which there is a thread of suggestions for 
older people. This sort of thing is the modern im- 
provement on the old-fashioned story with a moral; 
and when, as in this case, the author does not over- 
shoot the heads of his juvenile audience, in his desire 
to make his mark on their seniors, the combination of 
purposes may produce a very pleasant effect. Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton furnishes a preface to the 
book, from which we infer that the author is his wife. 
The illustrations are spirited and appropriate, and 
the appearance of the volume is not unworthy a 
dainty work of fancy. 

From my Youth Up is as unlike Marion Har- 
land’s former works, as they are unlike her Cook Book. 
And what is stranger still, all are excellent in their 
way. This isa plain story of a minister’s family, but 
let not that somewhat ominous statement convey the 
impression that it is dull and uninteresting. All 
ministers’ families are not dull and uninteresting. 
Dullness, indeed, is not to be reconciled with two such 
characters as the minister's adopted daughter and the 
other leading lady, we hardly know which is the 
heroine proper, who is invariably referred to as “ the 
Mother.” The tone of the story is sad, and for this 
reason, possibly, some will regard it as good Sunday 
literature. It has also the more important virtues of 
purity, morality and true religious feeling. (New 
York: Carleton.) 

Although the Credit Mobilier scandal is not at 
present the subject of general conversation, we believe 
Mr. De Forest has done well to republish in book 
form his story of Honest John Vane, which appeared 
serially in the Atlantic two years ago. “The Great 
Subfiuvial” was not the last “financial measure” 
pushed through Congress, and there are plenty of the 
same sort now in the lobby, and fighting to be present- 
ed. Meanwhile, there are old Congressmen and 
lobbyists who are proficient in such matters, and 
among the new members there are few men more 
honest, and many who are no more able than the very 
honest John Vane was when he went from refrigerator 
making to law-making. There are thousands—we 
might safely say hundreds of thousands—of voters 
who have bought gloriously gilded subscription books 
from which to learn “The Secrets of Washington;” 
“ All About the Lobby ;” “ How our Laws are Made;” 
etc., who will get from Mr. De Forest’s little book 
more trustworthy information than from all of the 
the above named books combined. The single chap- 
ter in which is rehearsed John Vane’s qualifications as 
a legislator might be profitably read by voters and 
candidates alike. The pictures Mr. De Forest draws 
are not pretty ones, but they are far less unpleasant 
than they might be without untruthfulness; at the 
same time the author throws into each of them as 
much of relief as is possible in so small and hastily 
executed a work. Old-fashioned people who watch 
the record of the Congressman (or the State legislator,) 
from their district, and believe in the constitutional 
right of calling him to account, will thank us for 
calling their attention to the experience of Honest 
John Vane. (Richmond & Patten. New Haven.) 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


1m CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
a No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the rich St #04 largest as- 
sortment of choice articic.’ ™ Silver for 
wedding and presentation git 994 gen- 
eral family use, to be found 1. the 
coubtry. 














* Hewnry’s Campuor Icr.—For Chapped 
Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. A most reli- 
able preparation. Price 25 cents per 
box. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 


all m a work; and it is well at 
that the “ Wilcox & Gibbs" is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tue Advertising Agency of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, is an 
institution worthy of note by advertisers. 


Havi advertised somewhat extensively 
throu this agency, we know it to be con- 
dau “on the square,’ and confidently rec- 


ommend it both to business men and the 
ress. We frankly say this much in answer 
Ls an inquiry.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


Don’t Forcet that an ounce of pre- 

vention is better than a pound of cure. Use 
*Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap” now, whilst 
in health, and keep rugged. Never omit its 
use at every ablution, and you will escape 
much suffering and disease. Price 25 centsa 
cake. Sold by Druggists and Grocers 





GranpD Union HOTEL gpociie Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. Save carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transisnt er perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 





There's one tooth- wash, the lacies’ pride, 
Beloved by belles o’er every “ wash” beside ; 
One dentifrice there is supremcly bles, 

A sweeter, better one than alli the rest; 

And you will find in every land the same, 
That Sozodont's its old, familiar name. 





“ WEIGH WELL HIS Motives.” —Scales 
especially adapted to such purpose. ‘Send 
for our free price-list. The Jones Scale Works, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


~ EDUCATIONAL. 














NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
pA, of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Instruction therough. School 


Arts a scialty. 
r begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
Werrs L Principal and Proprietor. 


TIS BISBEE, 
RIV ERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an inspection 27 bora” of his SCHOOL 








His LAND MILITARY “ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


7 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company’s College. Small 
Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 
C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. | OBERLIN, 0. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

4 National School of movece and Orato 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. W MAKER, A. 
Princip: Class and Paves. 

Send for Prospectus. 








Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

“de Bronawer, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMO: and 
FRAM TEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SOOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Te Slides 
a spocteity. First premium at Vien 

anufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 


Are You Going to New York ? 


If so, and you bt to re ynere you can feel at 


6 
HYGIEWO AND CEPTS RANGE: HOTEL, 
d15 Laigh 





noted for ie pen nt parlors and the cheerful, 
homeike fee ng which prevails. Connected with 
itare Tarkan Pe 


OOD ‘& HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


ELIABLE WINES for Sacramental and 


edical Purposes. 
The STANDARD WINES of the PLEASANT 
VALLEY WINE COMPANY (Hammondsport, 
N. Y.,) are preg: Ay Pe Sold from their depot 
in New cat city, at ton tor Catawbas, 

$2.50 and $3.50 for Ports, B.KIR & CO., 69 Ful- 
toa Street. Also Scu pernong, the Netive Wine of 
North Carolina, according. Sag age. 


Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WIN 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


000 HOLIDAY BOOK 
— oe ey ee almos 
gf en awa 110,000 Juveniles, 
atifully 4 inustrated at your 
own price. M h Catalogue, 
No.4 ~ tree. Ld stam p. 
Legga rothers, ekman 
St., New York City. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
‘all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 25 cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


Te, ADVERTISERS.—On 
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SER’S —- f . 
the cheapest « opens Gr advertising hich won ver tani 
Fs) s for. the book, (64 ). Address 

HO. P, ROWELL & CO., Park Row, New York. 








Look Heret!! 


Any person reading this column through shall 
have regs Ew, sending us a 3 cent stamp, a littie 
tract o entitled the HEALTH i Hanrrs 
or Sof SS pears. CULLEN BRYANT AND 
Ho OWITT, written by themselves. 

“ THE HERALD OF HRALTH. "says the Scientific 
American,“ contains more sensible articles than 
any magazine that ocmes to our sanctum.” 


The Herald of Health. 


Four back numbers of 1874 free to new subscrib- 
ers for 1875, who send in their names now. 





The JANUARY No. contains an able paper : 


Prenatal Influence. 
By Many SAFFORD BLAKR, M. D. 
ALSO, 


Physical Bankruptcy and its Cause 
and Cure. 
In January we commence aserics of common- 


sense papers on 
The Liver: 
Its FUNCTIONS AND How To KEEP IT HEALTHY. 





The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains a very able 
paper on 


SEXUAL MORALITY. 
Arsenical Wall Papers. 
Florida Climate and Invalids. 
Epilepsy, Idiocy and Typhoid Fever. 


Weak Lungs, Healthy Complexions, 
etc., etc. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH aims to helpevery 
parent to rear strong, healthy children, and show 
— Th enna how to regain health by natural 


he 6 ator’ Ja “ HEALTH LESSONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN - 


pote IN HYGIENE 
are alone worth the subscription price. 
$2.00 a year; Samples, 15 cents. 


GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


Every Subscriber is entitled free of cost to the 
Complete 

Works of Shakespeare, 

Works of Shakespeare, 

Works of Shakespeare, 

GIVEN AWAY, 
GIVEN AWAY, 
GIVEN AWAY, 
In one volume of over 1,000 pages, and 
36 Illustrations. 

It is printed from new types and on good pa 
containsa Portrait of Shakespeare, a Sketch o his 
Life and a Glossary, together with his Poems, and 
is the most marvelous instance of cheapness of 
which we have any knowledge. 

Send ten cents extra for postage. 

a" conding $2.25 and ten cents extra for postage 


will send instead of Shakespeare that great 
story for children, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


In one volume of 600 pages, beautifully bound, 
ilt, etc., warranted to please, together with the 
ERALD OF HEALTH as above stated. 








Sexual Physiology. 


The great interest now being felt in an subjects 
relating to Human Development will make the 
book OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE. Besides the 
information obtained by its perusal, the practical 
bearing of the various subjects treated in improv- 
ing and giving a higher direction and value to 
human life CAN NOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED. This 
work contains the latest and most important dis- 

coveries in the paasaey and Physio sy of the 
Sexes. It is high-toned, and should read b 
over F family. ith eighty fine Sean Agents 


No such complete and valuable work has ever 
—— ore 4) _— from the press. 20.000 sold. 
Prof. Wilder of Corneil University, recommends 
this work as the best on this subject yet published. 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A code of directions for avoiding most of the 
pains and dangers of rns _ Mary A. 1 
more, formerly editor of the V 

says of it,“ Your book cannot is too highly com- 
mended.” Price $1.00. 


Talks to My Patients on the Dis- 


eases of Women. 


By Mrs. R. B. GLEASON, M.D. A perfect guide 
for maid, wife and mother. 
says: “‘ We wish the 


arper’s Monthly Magazine 
chegter. “confidential ‘tf Mothers,’ might be pub- 
Hebed a6 @ tract and sent to every mother in the 


nd 
1,000 Lady Agents wanted. Price $1.50. 


“Eating for Strength.” 


A NEW 


Health Cookery Book. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


“One paps ’s mgther and another man’s wife send 
me word at these are the most wholesome and 
practical receipts they ever saw.”—E. R. Branson. 

‘Iam delighted with it.”—H. B. Baker, M.D., of 
Michigan State Board of Health. 











@ will send any of the above on receipt of 
rie, or eve hey offered in fog he column except 
18 wo 8 for $6.00. t on gece, 

is is cheaper than PA A rdering 
is exactly what Fe wish sent. Always say 
where you saw the ertisement. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 


Wand 15 Laigur §1., New YORK, 


MUSIC, &c. 


2} GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt of 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 
By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BOOK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEPORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTs.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OP THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURE RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0, 








Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It stands the test! Sells 25,000 year- 
ly, and is gaining friends everywhere. 

0 piano instruction book ever issued 
approachesit for real merit and worth, 
and no teachers regret using it in their 
course of instruction. This work is a 
power in the musical advance of the 
day, and has been a most important 
agent in the recent tremendous in- 
crease of technical knowledge of the 
Pianoforte. 

The success of RICHARDSON'Ss NEW 
METHOD ts world-wide, and prompts 
many competitors, but its sale sur- 
passes that of all others COMBINED, 
and it stands to-day incontestably su- 
perior to all other Piano Methods. 


Used by thousands of Music Tenchers and 
sold by all Book and Music Dealers 
in this Country and Canada 


PRICE, $3.75. 

All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

Tu een: mm. E.. 


Boston. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 







Wines Wile Oi BOMB... cccscccccccccced sad Strauss. 
Happy Circle Galop. . Strauss. 

2@ Fille de Madam Ang eesees yal 
With Steam, Polka........ d. Strauss. 
Let's be Gay, Waltzes... . J. Strauss. 
Regatta Veneziana ..F. Liszt. 
La Bella Louise, Quicastep......... . .Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom ........ ..- Strauss. 
Who is at my Window................ . Osborne. 


Why throw ~~ ay! on high-priced Music, 
when you can t from our vaestogee of 706 
pieces? Any 20 F Half- Dime or 10 of Dime Series 
mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 
sejilers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. itc HCOCK, Publisher, 
THIRD AVENC BE, New York. 





DO Are Accom animents ‘Difficult @ 
Seventy favo ome Songa with 
you pase A... nts, bound in 


8; 120 pages sheet music sine, sent 
SINC ? by mali prepaid on receipt of $1.25 
R. G. REYNOLDS & CO., 1263 Broadway, N.Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD © 


GIVEN THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 


BY THE 
MA&S. CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianos over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 
Patent Tuning Arrangement 

on these Pianos insures standing in tune a won- 
derful length of time, and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Concert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BARNABEE & WINCH, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

294 Washington St., Boston. 
mw FIRST-CLASS PIANO, 
by, one of the best makers (new). 3 4 sale cheap. 

dd W. A. FIT 


ress CH, care J. B. Forp & Co., 
f Park Piace, New York. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 




















reach of all. Call and see them or send for price- 
list. 
L. JACOBS, 
P.O. Box354, __8 Astor House, New. York. _ 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

or Transfer Pictures, with ful! instructions and:24 pg. 

eatalqgue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

1 re) They are re Heads, Landsca) Veewrwre © Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, e ond Comic FI res, 

asp They cin be easily trend ered to any article so 

as to Im(tate the most beautifal painting. Also mn 





beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 5¢@ for Agen 
waated, Addsew J, Ly ATTEN & CO.. 11 Fuse St. New York. 


“Not only the ablest and best, but, as we sup- 
pose, the most popular, of American religious 
pertodionts.” ‘—The Nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly Newes- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


This paper has been able, through ite growing 
prosperity year after year, to gather a select and 
popular list of contributors, famfliar to all réaders 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skWled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 

Ke is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritua) food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; «a 
digest of new points of interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel,“ We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 

It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contribnted articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Funilies ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a suecession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puezles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introduce a new feature, and give 


illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Mastic — 
Landscape Gardening, etc.—from able writers. 
Illustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall's large and superbly engraved steel 
plate, ** The People’s Portrait of Lincoln.” 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President " 
was, with the ** Washington,” sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist. who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

2. “The Lord is Risen,” a choice French 
reproduction tn oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Kaster Cross" wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
sells for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

3. Marshall’s magnificent steel plate known as 
“The Houschold Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

4. “Our Boys; The Dinner and the Nap,”-a 
pair of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson's 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast. Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 180,000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1, 2, 4 and § will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 3 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, as required by the new U. 8. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber’s post-office. Te all subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 

Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New llustrated Premium Circular, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
all) Postal Money Order. 
gw Currency is mailed at the risk of the sondor. ag 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorks 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 P: lace, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
er a ee stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

i F rtment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su>- 
scribers and Agents, sl 

Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type" to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Colsmns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, ani, so faras careful scrutiny wil! effect 
it, ald objectionabie matter of every kind. 























Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








THE LESSON OF NEW ORLEANS. 


HE whole country has been deeply stirred by 

the recent events in Louigiana. The earnest 
attention which those events have aroused is a 
good sign. Whatever temporary injustice may 
be done in the heat of discussion, we trust the 
sober good sense of the American people to come 
ultimately to a right decision; and we would far 
rather see them too sensitive than too lethargic 
when such questions are at issue. 

We wish to consider this subject in the most 
dispassionate manner, and to consider it in its 
bearing on the broad question of the general pol- 
icy of the Government toward the South. In 
the whole complicated affair, it is the part borne 
by the United States Government that alone con- 
cerns us at present. Looking at the recent occur- 
rences in the calmest and broadest way, we have 
this conspicuous fact: the leader of a political 
faction, being Governor of a State, and in a des- 
perate political contest where neither side is 
scrupulous as to means, is allowed discretionary 
power over a United States military force ; and in 
a civil emergency, involving most embarrassing 
questions of justice and legality, he marches 
these troops into a legislative hall and settles the 
dispute by the bayonet. 

In such a case, to state the facts is to pronounce 
the verdict. By whatever steps the Government 
was brought into this position, the position is 
untenable and full of mischief. We heartily acquit 
General Grant of the slightest wish to play the 
despot; we credit him with a sincere desire to 
govern honestly and well; but, with whatever in- 
tentions and by whatever road the Government 
came to employ its military force in this fashion, 
the issue warns us that it has got upon dangerous 
ground, and ought to be brought back within 
safe limits. 

We have said that this particular affair is a 
natural outgrowth of a general policy. That 
policy is the close supervision of the Federal 
Government over the affairs of the Southern com- 
munities. It involves a continual use of Federal 
troops, in one way and another, for the settle- 
ment of local troubles. In effect, this policy 
implies that the general Government holds itself 
directly responsible for social order throughout 
the Southern States. The Christian Union has 
often pointed out the great disadvantages which 
this policy involves. The Louisiena difficulty 
only brings home with new force a principle we 
have often maintained: that the plan of a special 
supervision over the South by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be definitely abandoned, and the 
Southern communities be left to manage their 
own affairs, as the Northern communities are. 

No general argument could give to this idea any 
such force as the events in Louisiana have given 
to it. All that can be said in defense of the Presi- 
dent’s action, and even of Governor Kellogg's ac- 
tion, reacts powerfully against the entire policy of 
supervision. Granted that the Conservatives acted 
most illegally in seizing the legislative organiza- 
tion; granted that there was a kind of pretext for 
Kellogg to interfere; granted that the use of the 
troops prevented disorder and bloodshed. These 
are just such contingencies as must often occur in 
the state of society which exists in many places at 
the South. There always will be factions and tricky 
politicians and heated contests in communities 
like New Orleans. There will be constant occa- 
sions for United States troops if those troops are 
once to undertake general police duty. We shall 
be thrown back more and more on the strong arm 
of the President ; more and more will the idea be 

lost that the local community is bound to keep its 


own peace ; more and more will society sink into 
feverish lassitude, and all bealthy political life be 
destroyed. The road we have started on is an 
easy and alluring one. It isso pleasant to have a 
Providence enshrined at Washington to regulate 
the disorders we do not want to grapple with our- 
selves! When a Tweed controls and plunders the 
metropolis, how desirable to have a few regiments 
ordered across from the forts in the Bay, instead 
of being left to doubtful lawsuits and wearisome 
election contests! When Pennsylvania politicians 
carry an election by fraud, how simple to ask the 
President to set it right! When Canal Rings are 
quarreling for the control of a Legislature, and 
trickery leads to brawling, and cunning provokes 
force, how great a relief to quiet people to tele- 
graph to Washington and presently have a dash- 
ing cavalry officer sent to set matters straight! 
There is hardly any disease of the body politic 
for which this simple recipe may not be offered, 
“*Get the general Government to attend to it.” 

We take it that the American people does not 
mean to choose this way out of its difficulties. 
We believe the idea is quite as firm as ever in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind that it is better to manage 
one’s own affairs than to have them managed for 
him ; that the household, the church, the town- 
ship, the State, ought each to order its own mat- 
ters, not shirking them on to somebody at a dis- 
tance ; that, in short, the theory of a ‘“‘ paternal” 
government, which shall relieve its subjects of the 
trouble of taking care of themselves, is a worn-out 
humbug, and in practice a mischief and a curse. 
And we believe that what the majority of the 
American people choose for themselves they will 
soon recognize as the right of each constituent 
part of the people. 

We are by no means blind to the objections to 
withdrawing Federal supervision from the South. 
But they seem to arise mainly from a superficial 
view of the case. The evils of Southern society, 
as we have often pointed out, are only to be got 
rid of through the slow, long, painful process of 
education. The radical evil is a deficiency in 
civilization, and men are not to be civilized by 
bayonets. The strong argument to Northern 
minds for continued supervision is regard for the 
safety of the freedmen. But the hard truth is 
that the freedmen must suffer, in one way and 
another, till education has raised them and hu- 
manity has pervaded the lower class of the whites. 
The weakness engendered in the slave class, and 
the brutality in a portion of the ruling class, are a 
growth of centuries, and their effects must long 
appear in various forms of injustice. No one de- 
plores this more profoundly than we do. But it 
is hopeless to try to cure the evil by military 
force. Even in a physical sense, our little army, 
with a vast frontier and a chronic Indian danger, 
is totally incapable of protecting the four million 
blacks scattered over the South. Quite as much, 


in a moral sense, is it impossible to bring the 


blacks and whites into right relations except by 
surrounding both with educating and civilizing 
influences. And whatever has been done to pro- 
tect the freedmen in recent years by military 
force, is far outweighed by the injury of teaching 
them to look to Washington for whatever they 
want. Toa weak and ignorant race, slowly learn- 
ing the duties of citizenship, no more mischievous 
lesson could possibly be given than the habitual 
sight of order maintained and political disputes 
settled by a military force. It is not thus that 
self-government is to be learned. 

In the case of Louisiana it may be said that a 
withdrawal of the Federal troops would be fol- 
lowed by instant revolution, as in last September. 
But in that State revolution has had its occasion 
in election frauds which were believed to have 
defeated the popular will. Let Congress once 
take measures to have that will ascertained and 
followed, and then it may safely leave the State 
government established by an honest vote to take 
care of itself. 

In strongly urging the withdrawal of Federal 
supervision from the South, we do not ask the 
Government to leave itself helpless against sudden 
or special danger. It would still have its troops 
available at short notice ; and the Constitutional 
provision for a State requisition for help would be 
sufficient for all emergencies. But we desire no 
longer to see troops in the discretionary power of 
local politicians. We desire to see the Southern 
people, black and white, assured in the most un- 
mistakable manner that it is their business to 
govern themselves, and that neither Congress nor 
the President is going to play deus ex machina in 
their party quarrels. We desire to see the United 





States Government removed from its discreditable 
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position—a theoretical guardian of the peace, and 
at the same time the ally of a faction, while its 
army is made the ‘‘trump card ” of political game-" 
sters. Let Republicans remember that they are 
furnishing a precedent. Suppose a Democratic 
President at Washington ; suppose South Carolina 
the field of disturbance, and the Federal army 
used in the Conservative interest instead of the 
Radical? The only escape from a long train of 
dangers lies in the withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the local affairs of the South. 
That this is what the people mean shall be done 
is growingly clear. Will Republican leaders ac- 
cept and carry out the purpose in a spirit of 
patriotism and statesmanship, or will they leave it 
to be attained by a Democratic triumph in 1876 ? 








WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


L & the gloomy days immediately following the 
assassination of President Lincoln, loyal men, 
as they met each other, were sometimes heard to 
say, ‘Well, perhaps the death of the President, 
shocking as it is, may, in the order of an inscru- 
table Providence, save the country from great 
calamities. It is to be feared that he was not 
stern enough to carry us successfully through the 
crisis of reconstruction. His saying, ‘With malice 
toward none, with charity for all,’ though it 
sounds well as sentiment, indicates great softness 
of heart. Perhaps God saw that we needed a 
sterner man, and certainly we have such an one in 
Andrew Johnson.” No one can have forgotten 
how frequently men sought in this way to console 
themselves under the terrible tragedy that had 
filled the land with sorrow, nor how great was the 
relief that was felt when Mr. Lineoln’s successor 
declared his purpose to show ‘‘no leniency to 
traitors.” The voices that had the courage, then, 
to plead for charity and kindness, for ‘‘ universal 
amnesty and universal suffrage,” were drowned in 
the clamors of those who demanded that the 
South should be put under heroic treatment, and 
who subsequently found that Andrew Johnson 
was, afterall, too much inclined towards a lenient 
policy. ' 

We do not revive the memory of these things 
now for any partisan purpose, or to impeach 
either the wisdom or the patriotism of any class 
of our fellow-citizens ; but only to indulge for a 
moment the feelings which often lead men to 
speculate as to ‘‘ what might have been” if events 
had been otherwise ordered. Who knows what 
policy of reconstruction might have been pursued 
if Mr. Lincoln had lived, or whether his plans 
would or would not have been wiser and more 
successful than those which were actually adopted, 
and which, in some respects, have turned out so 
badly? Certainly we do not assume to be wise 
enough to answer this question, or to say whether 
Mr. Lincoln’s death was, in its relations to this 
subject, a misfortune or a ‘‘ blessing in disguise.” 
What his course would have been no human 
being is qualified to say, though it is certain 
that it would have been dictated by the spirit 
that shone forth in the legend, ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” On this 
point, however, we have before us a bit of testi- 
mony in which we think our readers will be inter- 
ested. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial gives an account of a meeting which took 
place in the dark days of 1862-3 between President 
Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, Gov. Tod, of Ohio, 
Samuel Galloway, and the writer, the latter being. 
now the sole survivor of the group. The Presi- 
dent had summoned these gentlemen to the White 
House that he might avail himself of their advice 
in the then existing emergency. The main pur- 
pose of the interview having been accomplished, 
the conversation drifted to the subject of the 
President’s warning to ‘‘ the insurgents,” in which 
he foreshadowed his purpose to emancipate the 
slaves : 


“This subject seemed, as it were, to electrify Mr. Lincoln, 
and he entered into the discussion with much spirit. ‘I re- 
gard,’ said he, ‘my proclamation of warning as the last and 
most effective wedge that has been driven during the whole 
struggle. It will, in my opinion, split the Confederacy into 
the most minute fragments ;’ and turning to the Governor he 
said: ‘Tod, what do you think of it?’ The Gevernor warmly 
acquiesced in the President's view of it, while Stanton and 
Galloway expressed themselves as on the dou. ‘ful side, al- 
though it might have somewhat the effect anticipaved by the 
President, 

*“* Well, gentlemen,’ continued Mr. Lincoln, ‘let us con- 
clude that it will, and that that phase of. the question is 
finally settled. What most concerns me, however, is the 
after consequences of this wholesale emancipation of four 
millions of people, who, for a period of nearly two centuries, 
have been in the most absolute bondage, and who, neces- 
sarily, are totally devoid of the requisite intelligence to en- 
able them to take care of themselves. If my life is spared, 
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Legislature, the solving of this important problem, I am free 
to say right here, that, in my opinion, the blacks should be 
regarded in the same light as an infant just born, and neces- 
‘sarily dependent on its parent for the most careful and nur- 
turing aid; that the benign spirit of education must form 
the chief corner-stone Of their nurture; that in this most 
important matter they must learn to crawl before they 
are permitted to stand upright and walk. What I mean by 
this simile is, that they cannot, on the instant, be qualified 
to take care of themselves; that it would be futile and dan- 
gerous to intrust them with a share of the governing power. 
They cannot be expected to grasp, on the instant, the true 
principles of Republican government. In short, gentlemen, 
the now ignorant blacks must be educated up to the situa- 
tion. As with some, I do not entertain any fears of their 
former masters—that they will seek to wreak vengeance on 
former slaves, looking on them as the prime cause of their 
discomfiture. I believe, on the contrary, the whites will 
treat the blacks with kindness, On them (the former slaves) 
they (the whites) will be compelled to lean for years for their 
very subsistence. To guard against anything of the ven- 
geance order, however, and to gain time for the education of 
the blacks, I would place the subdued States under a kind of 
semi-military territorial government, granting a partial voice 
to the blacks, after a while, in the government of the terri- 
tory, but withholding an indiscriminate ballot until its pur- 
port was better and thoroughly understood by them. In 
this way I would place the Southern States and people under 
a governmental pupilage, compelling them to look to the 
General Government as their parent and protector. This 
state of things should, in my opinion, continue for at least 
ten years. In that time great progress could be made in the 
education and general enlightenment of the blacks; the 
former masters would be enabled to get used to the changed 
situation; the population would be beneficially leavened by 
emigration from the North and the European States to such 
a degree as to make it safe and proper to again admit the re- 
cusant South, in a body, to full communion with their North- 
ern brethren. Any other course would, in my opinion, be 
dangerous, unwise, and full of disastrous consequences.’ 

** While delivering this opinion—or rather plan of construc- 
tion—Mr. Lincoln seemed inspired. His countenance, just 
before so full of melancholy wrinkles, seemed to smooth 
out, his eyes shone like diamonds, and his whole contour 
was of the most animated description. It was listened to in 
the most complete silence by those in the room; and after its 
conclusion the silence continued for the space of at least ten 
minutes. All seemed deeply impressed—Secretary Stanton in 
particular, who sat with his hand buried in his beard, and 
the burden of the most intense thought on his expressive 
brow. Indeed, the silence was almost painful.” 


The writer of this is unknown to us, but we see 
no reason for questioning the truth of his state- 
ments. The words reported as Mr. Lincoln’s ac- 
cord well with what is known as to his sentiments 
and feelings, and with that homely common sense 
which he brought to the solution of every per- 
plexing question. That this plan of reconstruc- 
tion would, on the whole, have been wiser than 
that which was actually adopted, we do not affirm ; 
but certainly it would have obviated some of the 
difficulties which have been encountered at the 
South since the close of the war, and which are 
still the torment of the Administration. In one 
respect, the President’s plan is in conformity with 
the views so earnestly urged by Mr. Sumner. We 
allude, of course, to the proposal to place the 
Southern States fora time under a semi-military 
government, in order to prepare them for ultimate 
restoration to the Union. The granting of the 
ballot to the emancipated negroes, indiscriminate- 
ly and suddenly, before any steps could be taken 
to prepare them for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, was necessary for their protection if the 
States were at once to be restored to the Union; 
but if the South had been placed under a semi- 
military government for ten years or so, negro 
suffrage might have been postponed, doubtless 
with the cordial acquiescence of Mr. Sumner and 
the Abolitionists generally, until a time when its 
adoption would not have led to some of the un- 
fortunate results that it has actually produced, 

This report of Mr. Lincoln’s ideas of reconstruc- 
tion impresses us anew with a sense of his wisdom 
-asca#tatesman, and his nobleness as a man, and of 
theirreparable loss which the country sustained in 
his death. Would to God that the spirit of the mar- 
tyred President—the spirit of peace and good-will 
—might descend, and fill the hearts of those who 
to-day are administering the affairs of the nation. 








A VALUABLE TEST CASE. 


UR readers have heard of the Compulsory 
Education act which has just gone into 
force in the State of New York. There are but 
few persons, however, who have realized how 
exceptionally valuable a field the Empire State 
is for the trial of such an experiment. We say 
“experiment,” because, although we cannot doubt 
the correctness of the principle of compulsory 
education, the methods of securing its benefits 
must differ in different countries and States ac- 
cording to the density of the population, the 
comparative diffusion or concentration of the ig- 
norant classes, the nature of the forms of labor 
peculiar to the State, and to many other local 
peculiarities. 
In the State of New York, more than in any 





other portion of the Union, may be found every 
variety of local requirement. We have large 
numbers of ignorant people who have massed 
themselves in our cities and seem absolutely to 
have intrenched themselves in ignorance, and we 
have in every rural county a few isolated cases 
who answer very well to the description ‘‘ poor 
white trash.” We have manufacturing districts 
in which the labor of children seems necessary to 
family support and to a proper requirement for 
unskilled labor, and we have agricultural regions 
in which every child is at certain seasons of the 
year an important farm-laborer. Organized op- 
positions are more likely to be made in New York 
than elsewhere, and the discussions and decisions 
which will ensue will be found of value as hints to 
legislation in other States. Attempts at evasion 
will be found more numerous and skillful here 
than elsewhere, and will stimulate close study of 
methods of making compulsory laws more com- 
prehensive in their nature. The possibility of a 
rigid enforcement of the law by local officials 
will, by reason of the varied police systems of the 
State, be reduced to an actual standard. Claims 
of exemptions on grounds of equity may also be 
made and decided, and afford valuable precedents 
for the legislation and practice of other States. 

A consideration of the objections which will be 
made against the principle embodied in the act 
will afford some valuable ideas as to the real 
duties of families and citizens toward the state. 
The distinction between liberty and license will 
here be very clearly made. The duty of the state 
—which is only the whole body of citizens—to 
prevent crime as well as to punish it is a question 
which will be discussed more thoroughly than it 
has ever been before, for it has not, hitherto, so 
visibly affected the status of every individual. 

We speak only of features which may become 
subjects of discussion ; the result upon the public 
intelligence of the enforcement of the aci is not 
one of these. On this question there is no room 
for doubt; the experience of all countries in 
which education is compulsory goes to prove that 
in no other manner can the so-called ignorant 
classes be raised from their condition. The ques- 
tion of religious training, which many people of 
differing beliefs will strive hard to force upon the 
public, is also irrelevant. The teachings they de- 
sire to incorporate with the course of studies are 
not simply religious, but denominational; and 
with the formulas of denominations the system of 
public instruction has nothing to do. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The first of our Illustrated Articles will appear 
in the issue of February 3, and thereafter the first 
number of each month will contain one of this series, 
which we hope to make of interest and value to our 
readers. The omission of the January number was oc- 
casioned by the close crowding of the Christmas num- 
ber upon it; but this will work no loss to our sub- 
scribers for 1875, as we shall give them their twelve 
Illustrated Numbers (and very likely more) in the 
course of the year. We mean always rather to over- 
run than fall below our promises to subscribers. 


—The Churchman characterizes the Reformed 
Episcopal Church as ‘‘an attempt to perpetuate an 
Apostolical Succession in the interest of the denial of 
orders. As such,” it says, ‘‘itis a practical absurdity.” 
This characterization is as plausible as it is sententious, 
but Reformed Episcopalians will no doubt deny its 
justice. The Churchman thinks the new denomina- 
tion “‘ may have a degree of permanence, since men’s 
minds are not logical, except when strongly influenced, 
but it does not seem that institutions without a prin- 
ciple can longstand unmodified. This is onthe Church 
side. On the side of the sects, there is no motive for 
maintaining an organization which gives them noth- 
ing which they had not before. The privilege of an 
occasional use of liturgical forms, or of mixing these 
forms with any share of extemporized worship, is one 
they have always had. The entire demand of the 
sects upon the Church has been for recognition. This 
is not given them by men who have abandoned the 
Church, That is like the titles of nobility given by 
the exiled Stuarts to their adherents—something which 
everybody but the recipient laughs at.” 


—The California Christian Advocate rebukes 
the Christian Advocate of New York for printing, 
without dissent, a recipe forcider-making, and an arti- 
cle favoring wine-drinking as a cure for drunkenness. 
The same paper complains that the ministers of the 
Methodist church, “ in the administration of discipline, 
are greatly embarrassed by such articles as now and 
then appear in the New York Advocate, Independent 
and Christian Union.” Whatarticles are here alluded 
to we do not understand, but if itis a sin to allow in our 
columns the expression of views upon the temperance 
question not in strict conformity with our own, or 
with the doctrines generally held by temperance so- 
cieties, we have no hesitation in pleading guilty. If 





there is anywhere a journal more anxious than we are 
to deliver the world from the sin of drunkenness, we 
are unacquainted with its name and locality; but we 
do not think the suppression of views differing from 
our own, but not less honestly held, is a means adapted 
to that end. 


—A Methodist clergyman proposes the forma- 
tion of an “American League,’ embracing three 
objects: ‘First, Universal Education; second, the 
Preservation of the Sabbath; third, Prohibition of the 
Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks. If,’ he says, “‘ these 
things could be secured our country would be safe.” — 
These are good objects, certainly, but we doubt their 
efficiency as a panacea for all the dangers that beset 
the Republic. It will require all the regenerating 
forces of the gospel of Christ to make our country 
what it should be and ensure the prosperity of its in- 
stitutions. Work for special reforms is requisite and 
important, but let us not delude ourselves with the 
idea that a part is equal to the whole, or that the de- 
mands of Christianity can be met by zeal for two or 
three worthy objects. 


—The scramble among a certain class of minis- 
ters for the office of Chaplain to the Massachusetts 
Legislature is said to have excited general disgust in 
that body. Some of the candidates employed “ run- 
ners” to button-hole members at their homes, and the 
wire-pulling was simply disgraceful. It is consoling 
to reflect that not one of these self-nominated can- 
didates succeeded, the office having been bestowed 
upon a clergyman who had too much modesty and 
self-respect to seek it. Such a scramble as was wit- 
nessed in this instance is calculated to do more to 
bring religion into reproach than the office itself, how- 
ever wisely filled, can do to honor it. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
the Rev. W. H. Furness as pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Philadelphia was an occasion of very deep 
interest to a great multitude of people—including 
many whose religious opinions differ widely from his 
own—who gratefully recognize the value of his min- 
istry to the Quaker City and to the whole country. Dr. 
Furness’s views of Christ are not indeed orthodox, but 
they are marked by a loyalty so absolute, a reverence 
so tender, as to have imparted to his ministry some 
very remarkable qualities. His Jesus and His Biog- 
raphers has been read by thousands of Christians, 
who, while regretting the limitations of his creed, 
were yet varmed by the inspiratiou which he derived 
from the character of Him who came to “seek and 
save them that are lost.” Whatever may be said of 
his errors of opinion on some points, be is one of the 
most Christlike of men, and his preaching and ex- 
ample have been helpful to many. We cannot forget 
that in the dark days when the slave power was dom- 
inant in all the land, and when the pulpits of Phila- 
delphia generally cowered before it, Dr. Furness 
lifted up his voice unremittingly in behalf of the op- 
pressed, at times incurring the risk of being expelled 
from his pastorate for his fidelity to Christ and the 
cause of his suffering poor. How many venerable 
men who lent themselves for years to the work of 
apologizing for slavery and resisting the cause of 
emancipation would be glad now to wipe out the 
memory of their blindness and unfaithfulness and 
make their record as clear as that of Dr. Furness! It 
is no wonder now that Christian men of every sect are 
ready to heap honor upon such a man. 


—The duties of a Jewish minister are, after all, 
almost identical with those of a preacher of Chris- 
tianity. Thus ere they defined by the Jewish Mes- 
senger: 

**We should reflect that it is the minister’s mission to call 

the sinner back to the paths of virtue—to reclaim the wan- 
derer, to invigorate the waverer, and to bring the straying 
lamb back to its fold. We should consider that, when he 
stands 1n his chair of instruction, he is to utter messages of 
everlasting truth, teach men the ordinances of faith, the 
duties of civil life; teach them such rules and precepts 
as may render life happy on carth below, and promise 
undying happiness in the world to come. - He will 
lift up the poor from the slough of despond, prevent dis- 
union, educate the ignorant, clothe the naked, visit the sick, 
console the dying; above all, he will strive by all the means 
within his power to keep the house of Israel pure and un- 
tarnished.” 
If, now, the Jewish ministers could only see what Di- 
vine inspiration and help is offered them in Jesus 
Christ, as he is presented in the New Testament, their 
office would assume new sacredness and be clothed 
with a new power. 


—C. R. M. sends us Five Dollars as ‘‘a thank- 
offering after recovery from severe illness”; two 
dollars of the sum for the Nebraska suffcrers, and 
three dollars for the Children’s Aid Society. The 
money has been appropriated according to his di- 
rections. . 

—We have received from Mrs. Wendell Crocker, 
of Vineyard Haven, Mass., $1.25, and from E. C, Al- 
laine, of Sultersville, N. J., $1.00, for the Kansas and 
Nebraska sufferers. This will be forwarded through 
the Tribune, whose dollar subscription fund has 
reached $8,500, and is still increasing. The winter is 
not yet half gone, and ten or twenty thousand dollars 
is little enough among so many. The late severe 
storms in the northwest strengthen the claims of these 
destitute settlers upon our charity, and we hope that 
subscriptions will increase rather than diminish until 
spring opens, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Does it indicate a want of trust in a protecting 
providence for a person naturally cowardly to fear, 
on being out alone in the evening when business or 
church mectings require it? How can such a fear be 
overcome? Must and will faith come into requisition? 


F you are really in danger you do right to feel 
sufficient fear to make you prudent. If you are 
not in danger, then your fear is unreasonable. But 
**a person naturally cowardly ’’ is usually one born 
with a morbid sense of danger, or a person with his 
merves in a diseased condition. Such persons are no 
more to be blamed for their timidity than they would 
be for a physical deformity or the quickened pulse 
that comes from fever. Nevertheless, you may in 
some degree overcome your timidity, but not by 
‘blaming yourself for it. Try by eating the most 
wholesome feod, by sufficient but not too much exer- 
cise, and, above all, by all the sleep you can get, to 
bring your body into a state of equilibrium. We have 
known people of an organization so sensitive as to be 
rendered exceedingly timid by a cup of coffee. Many 
@ young man of nervous temperament is unhinged by 
-a cigar. Use your will and faith as you are able. But 
‘since this torturing fear is habitual, it can only be 
Ovefcome by counter habit. Accustom your mind to 
treat the supposed danger with neglect. Think about 
something else as much as possible. 

2. What is the unpardonable sin spoken of in Mat- 
thew xii. 31? 

We have tried to answer this question so often be- 
fore that we should not take it up again were we not 
impelled thereto by the steady fire of questions about 
it. The unpardonable sin of the Pharisees was the 
hypocritical attributing to Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils, the miracles which they believed to have been 
wrought by divine power. Such asin is past forgive- 
ness, because the sinner is past wanting to be forgiven. 
No man who feels interest enough in his own sin to 
fear that it is unpardonable has committed any such 
sin. 

8. Is a man responsible for committing suicide ? 

We should always judge a suicide leniently, for none 
but God can know how far such 8 man was sane. The 
desperate act is, we are persuaded, generally the result 
of a blind and morbid impulse, and this impulse is 
sometimes irresistible. But a man is responsible for 
taking his own life just in so far as he acts freely and 
with consciousness of the wrong he is doing. When 
we consider that a suicide almost always by his act 
‘brings misery upon others, we cannot view it as brave 
or manly in any sense. It is braver to bear and live 
for others than to run away from the fight. But we 
do not think suicide can fairly be called as bad as 
murder. ‘*When an Irishman gets into trouble he 
kills somebody else, when a German is in difficulty he 
kills himself,” said a daily paper recently. We do not 
like either fashion, but the German’s seems the least 
reprehensible. 

4. If a person strikes another inamoment of passion, 
does that person do wrong intentionally ? 

If he could have withheld the blow, he does wrong 
volitionally at least. If his passion were so intense 
that he could not control himself, we suppose he might 
enter a plea of * emotional insanity.” 

5. Do you know of any help to the International 
Sunday-school lessons that is not sectarian? 

The National Sunday-School Teacher at Chicago, 
and the Sunday-School Times and the Sunday-School 
World at Philadelphia are all undenominational pub- 
lications, we believe. 

6. Troubled lest praying to Christ might be wrong, I 
‘have read Liddon’s Bampton Lectures for 1866, and 
therein find substantially a triune God and a trinity 
of Gods. I can and do believe in God, and that the 
fullmess of God was manifest in Christ, and that the 
Holy Spirit is a manifestation of God, but I am thus 
far unable to believe in any plurality of God. 

That is to say you believe in a “‘ modal” trinity in- 
stead of a “ consubstantial” trinity, as the theological 
phrase is. There is no great harm in that. God does 
not punish us for mistakes regarding his manner of 
existence. It is impossible that any man should have 
full and complete understanding of God’s nature— 
such knowledge is too high for us. Hold your opinion 
modestly, and let no man make you believe that it is 
@ point vital to your Christian life. Trust God asa 
Father, let the mind that was in Christ show forth 
itself in you, and grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
but keep your heart always open to its sweet inspira- 
tions and you will receive the Divine Trinity in the 
best way—like a little child. 

7. What ts the best work on practical housekeeping— 
one from which we could learn political economy 
adapted to households? 

Mrs. Beecher’s Motherly Talks to Young House- 
keepers is designed to meet just the want you describe. 

Mnrron QueErres.—l. Money for Nebraska sufferers 
may be sent to New York Tribune. 2. Munson’s sys- 
tem of shorthand is a good one. 3. Another book to 
assist Hebrew students is recommended. “The Inter- 
linear Translation of the Sacred Scriptures” (we are 
informed by Rev. C. B. Whitcomb) is published in 
numbers at 145 Grand Street, New York. Above the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldee texts may be found the 
English equivalent, and under the text the pronuncia- 
tion is indicated. 





Che Sunday-School. 


Art Hotes, 








The lesson for Jan. 24, is Josh.v. 9-15; for Jan. 
31, Josh. vi. 12-20. 


If one-half as much system and effort, says the 
Independent, were employed to regain missing schol- 
ars as are freely applied to recover lost books from the 
library, the average attendance in the Sunday-schools 
would be much larger than now. Notice these two 
items in the published reports of particular schools at 
this season of the year. Not unfrequently the boast 
is made that only two or three books are missing, 
while the record shows that ten or twenty times as 
many scholars have dropped out, no one knows where. 
It is well to look after the books; it is better to keep 
track of the scholars. 


A correspondent in the Liberal Christian speaks 
of a Bible-class in a Congregational church where they 
have lively times occasionally whenever its members 
feel moved to express their minds freely. He describes 
one discussion as ‘a good stand-up fight,”’ in which no 
one felt muffled or kept in bonds. There was a class 
leader, but when there happened to be any difference 
ef opinion there was no hesitation about coming for- 
ward to express it. This writer visited the class lately 
and left with the feeling that all this discussion and 
fearless criticism was doing a good work in clearing up 
some of the fogs that seem to have settled about theo- 
logical subjects. Searching after the truth is undoubt- 
edly one of the privileges of adult Bible-classes, which 
they are supposed to exercise in the right spirit, other- 
wise discussion may only lead them out of one fog into 
another. 


In the Christian Union of the 6th inst. some 
account was given of a village pastor’s efforts to 
substitute a Bible exercise for one of the Sunday 
sermons. A practical illustration of the success- 
ful working of such a change in the usual sanc- 
tuary services appears in the case of one of the 
churches at Farmington, Maine, of which Rev. Geo. 
N. Marden is pastor; aud his own words will give 
the best idea of the nature and result of the experi- 
ment. ‘During the first six years of my ministry,” 
he writes, “I had practically no part nor lot in 
the Sunday-school. Of course I smiled upon it as all 
ministers do, and said in my heart, God bless them. 
But the more excellent way was not open and I kept 
on in the old routine. Shortly after entering my pres- 
ent parish, leading and representative members of the 
church and congregation proposed a modification of 
the Sabbath services. The result was the adoption of 
what is called the Bible service in place of Sabbath 
forenoon preaching service. Its nucleus was the Sun- 
day-school. It embraces: 1. Devotional exercises 
conducted ‘mainly by the pastor. 2. Study of a uni- 
form portion of the word of God in classes under 
eighteen teachers including the pastor. 3. A short 
unwritten sermon or address by the pastor, summing 
up the lesson and applying its main spiritual truths.” 
So successfully has this plan worked that in four years 
the church membership has increased from 199 to 408, 
and ninety per cent. of those present at the Bible ex- 
ercises regularly attend the preaching service in the 
afternoon. This new system has had the effect of 
encouraging the Sunday-school teachers and making 
the young people feel nearer their pastor; and it 
brings the congregation into closer fellowship with 
each other. The pastor thinks so much of the value 
of the change in the services that he says: “If I could 
have but one service each Sunday for building up a 
people into Christian manhood, I am not certain but 
I should prefer fifteen minutes preaching upon a 
theme which all had been studying, to twenty-five or 
thirty minutes preaching without that advantage.” 
Mr. Marden lately explained this new plan quite fully 
through the columns of the Christian Weekly, and we 
are quite sure that our own readers will be interested 
in the above outline given ofit. Will no other congre- 
gation that is down in the ruts, as this Maine church 
once was, try the happy experiment it has tried? 


Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., not 
only believes in the Sunday school, but believes that 
it is superior every way to what it was twenty years 
ago. We talk much about the machinery in the 
schools nowadays—and some of it is superfluous if not 
nonsensical—but, generally speaking, it is not their 
weakest point by any means. As Dr. Curry says, ‘“‘in 
the management of necessary details the schools have 
not retrograded.” The greatest danger they are open 
to is indifferent teaching from incompetent teachers, 
but happily this is gradually becoming less and less a 
matter of anxiety. What with the help of conven- 
tions, institutes, normal classes, Bible exercises and 
the like, efficiency in teaching has improved of late 
years—a fact, however, which does not make it any 
the less necessary to add the trite observation that 
there is still “ great room for improvement.” 


During the past year, the American Sunday- 
School Union has, in response to earnest and repeated 
calls, employed additional Sunday-school missionaries 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, Dacotah, California, 
Oregon, and among the Scandinavians of the North- 
west. 
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THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


Owing to the lack of enthusiasm with which the 
Montpensier collection of Spanish paintings was re- 
ceived by our Boston cousins, the memory of Murillo 
is not just now especially cherished by Americans who 
are unfamiliar with his noblest works, and who have, 
perhaps, seen some of the very inferior paintings as- 
cribed to him which have found a market in this coun- 
try. It falls to the lot of many Americans, however, 
to form their acquaintance with this artist in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, or at the Louvre in Paris. 
In both of these famous galleries are very impressive 
examples of his work, but his native country—Spain— 
is richest in proofs of his genius. About two hundred 
years ago, when the Roman Catholic Church was still 
the most munifieent of art patrons, and Spain, although 
declining rapidly under the disastrous rule of Charles 
IL., still disputed the claims of France and England 
for supremacy among European powers, Murillo was 
commissioned to paint a large mural piece for the 
Cathedral of Seville. He chose for his subject, with 
the approval of the ecclesiastic authorities, a scene in 
the life of St. Anthony of Padua, when the Infant 
Jesus appeared to him in a vision. The canvas was 
some twenty feet high by fifteen wide. It represented 
the saint kneeling on the floor of his cell before a cru- 
cifix, and gazing, in ecstacy, upward, with outstretched 
arms toward a cloud which fills the upper part of the 
picture, and bears a lovely figure of the Infant Saviour, 
surrounded by cherubim and winged figures disposed 
in the graceful attitudes which Murillo so loved to de- 
pict. The rich mosaic pavement on which Saint An- 
thony kneels suggests rather the magnificent cathedral 
in which the picture hangs than the traditional mo- 
nastic cell; but the work isa superb one, and among 
the most valued treasures of Seville. 

Until a few months ago it hung unmolested in the 
Baptistery, escaping the rapacity of Marshal Soult and 
other French “collectors,” in 1812, and suffering 
mainly at the hands of restorers, who left plain traces 
of unskilled labor in the upper half of the canvas. One 
morning last fall, however, the lay brother who dusts 
that portion of the cathedral was thunder-struck at 
discovering that the kneeling figure of Saint Anthony 
had been cut from the canvas, leaving an irregular 
hole some six feet square in the lower right-hand 
corner. Carlism and Republicanism were forgot- 
ten for the time in Seville, and the Madrid Gov- 
ernment, poverty-stricken though it was, promptly 
offered a reward of ten thousand dollars for the miss- 
ing fragment, and no questions asked. Photographs 
of the picture, with a line indicating the size and shape 
of the mutilation, were sent all over the world, and 
Saint Anthony naturally rested heavily on the con- 
sciences of his abductors. One of these photographs 
was shown us by Mr. Schaus, of thiscity. The line of 
separation surrounding the saint is just such as a man 
might describe with a pocket-knife while committing 
such a theft as this in momentary fear of discovery. 
Of course, Europe has been ransacked by detectives, 
in the hope of securing the reward, but it is evident 
that the robbers did not trust to the pledge concerning 
questions, for it has turned out that they sent or 
brought their booty to this free Republic. 

A few days since two Spaniards, one acting as in- 
terpreter, called at Mr. Schaus’s Art Gallery and 
offered for sale a painting which they discribed as a 
Saint Authony, by Murillo. This was plain speeeh to 
be sure, but it must be remembered that we have no 
extradition treaty with Spain. Mr. Schaus’s suspicions 
were, of course, aroused, but he talked judiciously 
with the men and finally arranged that they should 
bring their picture for him to examine. Sure enough, 
it was the lost Murillo! 

It was much damaged, having evidently been rolled 
before mounting on the stretcher which now holds it. 
The paint had cracked from the head and faee so that 
the most careful manipulation known to professional 
restorers will hardly avail to bring back its former 
beauty. Mr. Schaus persuaded the Spaniards to leave 
it in his possession while he considered the matter of 
purchase. After having convinced himself of the 
genuineness of the picture he notified the Spanish 
Consul-General of his acquisition, and explicitly for- 
feiting all claim to the promised reward, offered to 
purchase the picture, on behalf of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, if on inspection the Consul should be con- 
vinced of its authenticity. A further examination 
proved satisfactory, and Mr. Schaus was able, through 
judieious intimations of his belief in its Mexican ori- 
gin to secure the precious fragment for $250. It is ex- 
traordinary that the thieves did not place a higher 
value on their prize as there was absolutely no risk 
involved in demanding & much larger sum than they 
received. It is understood at this writing that the 
public will have no opportunity of seeing this euri- 
osity before its shipment for Spain. It is therefore 
satisfactory to know that in its present condition there 
is little to see. The relic is valuable only from its asso- 
ciations, At all events, Alfonso the XIIth may count 
one auspicious event at the opening of his reign, and 
the story of the lost Saint will afford another interest- 
ing passage which the custodians of Seville Cathedral 
will ever hereafter relaté to parties of admiring tour 
iste. 
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MY MIDDLE LIFE. 
By Auice ResBrs. 


HEY called me beautiful when I was young, 
And poets praised me with a glowing pen, 
Yet I was fancy free what time they sung, 
I had not met my monarch among men. 


Bee, do these silver locks belie the tale? 
I count them never now, but put them by; 
I gaze upon the cheek so worn and pale, 
The faded tresses—yet I cannot sigh. 


For love has glorified my middle life— 
I thought he came for Eunice, that for her 
His eagle eye grew eoft ; and wrote her wife 
To one most fit to be her worshiper, 


And smiling said, what blessing it would be “ 
To mate with him whom king of men I called; 
When Eunice, radiant, whispered it was me, 
Whose witchery the great man had entbralled. 


I would not credit words so strange, though keen 
As agony the thrill which sudden proved 

That I had given all my soul to him, 
In worship wild, unconscious that I loved. 


And here I stand, crowned like a royal queen, 
My whole life richly dowered on either side: 
My youth that loyal to its trust hath been, 
My age that through him shall be glorified. 


Ah, youth may plead for passion—better far 

The sweet calm rest, the boundless, fathomless sea 
Of that great love that age can never mar, 

And that in middle life has come to me. 


Ee Sobn Gar: 


AN ENIGMA. 
Br HENRY CHURTON, 








t Author of “TornetTe: A Tale of Transition.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
, MOTHER AND SON. 


Y cousin Louie was a favorite with my 
mother, who had become almost as much of a 
De Jeunette as if the blood of the Vaudois ran in her 
veins instead of that of the most bigoted of papistical 
#tock. It seemed asif no one could be submitted to 
the charm of our De Jeunette life—proud, haughty and 
exclusive, yet cordial and tender to each other—with- 
out yielding to its influences, and, if allied to the 
family at all, counting that the proudest quartering 
in the fleld of his descent. So, though my mother 
often accounted for my eccentricities by calling me 
“*her Neal,” she was far more desirous that I should 
be a De Jeunette, and was chiefly proud that she had 
borne a De Jeunette, for I was an only child. 

Scarcely had Alice gone away when my trouble 
commenced. I had assured her that all I had to do to 
secure her proper reception as my wife, was to an- 
nounce the fact to my family. Such I half thought to 
be the truth. I intended to carry it through with a 
high hand, asI had all previous innovations which I 
had chosen to attempt. Alas! I sadly mistook the im- 
perious nature of the stock from which I came, 

My mother had been an invalid for a year or two. I 
do not know of what disease she was ailing. She had 
not seemed very ill, and I knew had not been consid- 
ered ‘‘ dangerous.”’ a 

One evening a boy came to my office with a led 
horse, and a request from my mother that [ would 
ride to Beaumont without delay. She did not say she, 
was worse, and the boy—one-of the home-servants— 
thought, ‘‘ Miss Mary was much the same as usual.” I 
was very busy that afternoon preparing an important 
case. No matter. The instinct of the De Jeunette was 
strong in my breast—stronger than I knew, or would 
allow—and no De Jeunette of whatever age had ever 
failed to answer and obey the request of.his mother. 
That was a sacred and immemorial tradition in our 
family. I was a De Jeunette, and in twenty minutes 
my client had been dismissed with instructions to 
oome at a more convenient season, my office door was 
locked, and I was on my way to Beaumont. 

I found my mothef in a state of strange excitement. 
She was sitting propped up in her bed, paler and 
weaker than I had ever seen her before, but with a 
recurrent flush upon her delicate cheek, and a peculiar 
light in her warm gray eye which I had never wit- 
nessed before. Louie was with her, attending upon 
and caring for her. That magnificent beauty which 
had given her the sobriquet of Queen in all the coun- 
try round seemed to be enhanced by the contrast with 
the pale blonde invalid whose charms neither years 
nor disease could altogether obliterate. There wasa 
look of unwonted tenderness, too, in the grand dark 
eyes as she looked up at me when I entered the room. 
She was standing with her left arm thrown carelessly 
over the mass of pillows against which my mother 
reclined, upon the high old-fashioned, four-poster 
bed. With her right hand she was fanning her charge, 
while from a small round table beside the bed came 
up the mingled fragrance of mignonette and the spicy 


honeysuckle, which grows far more luxuriant among | 


our Carolina hills than in its Oriental home. It wasa 
favorite with Louie, and in its season, which is almost 
the whole summer, its dull-green leaves and delicate 
waxy-white blossoms were always to be found at her 
throat, in her girdle, or twined among the meshes of 
‘her abundant hair. And in truth its strong, subtle, 





pungent odor, as well as the flowers and leaves, ad- 
mirably became the passionate intensity and unob- 
trusive self-reliance of my cousin. She was dressed 
that day, I remember, in pure white, relieved only by 
the foliage of this flower. 

As I rose up after saluting my mother, who was still 
clasping my right hand in her two feeble ones, I gave 
my left to Louie, and, leaning forward, kissed her lips. 
It was no new thing. I had kissed my beautiful cousin 
almost as often as we had met since we were children 
together. But there seemed to be some new meaning 
in this salutation, both for her and for me. It was 
long since I had seen her; I was dazzled with her 
beauty and confused with the sense of my new secret. 
If she spoke at all I have forgotten it. I suppose she 
did, and I may have answered mechanically. 

What first impressed my consciousness was that she 
bad dropped my hand and was going from the room. 
Her cheek and neck, even the delicate ears, were 
flushed a burning crimson. 

I felt my mother strokiag my hand with hers. I 
looked down and saw her face radiant with a peaceful 
joy. 

“Ts she not glorious?’ she whispered, her eyes fol- 
lowing tho retreating figure to the door. 

“Divine!” I murmured absently, but without hesi- 
tation. 

* You are right,” she responded, “‘ for Louie is more 
noble in mind and spirit than beautiful in face and 
form. Go, my son,” she continued, releasing my hand, 
“and make her yours at once. Her heart is yearning 
to bestow its sweets, and half-grieved at your ungal- 
lant coldness toward her. Go, and let me see those 
whom I most love united before I die.” 

I stood thunderstruck. The fond hope of my mother 
and the glorious vision of Louie’s beauty strove in my 
excited mind with the memory of my absent Alice. 
How dim that memory seemed! How foreign from 
Beaumont and its luxurious accompaniments! Had I 
been foolish to pluck that wildwoods flower? God 
forgive me if I thought so for one moment. 

“Go, my son,” urged my mother. “Do not be 
afraid to mect your fate. Trust me; Louie has been 
waiting to say ‘ Yes’ this many a day,’’ she added with 
a smile. 

She thought it was fear of a refusal that fettered my 
feet. At once my trouble of mind was gone. It was 
as if Alice stood beside me and strengthened me by 
her presence. It was a terrible task that lay before me, 
but 1 would not shrink from it. Isat down upon the 
edge of my mother’s bed and took her hand again. 

** Mother,’ 1 said earnestly and tenderly, for I feared 
to wound that loving heart as I knew I must. 
** Mother, I cannot do it !”’ 

* Cannot do what?” she asked in surprise, ‘‘ Cannot 
ask your cousin Louie to be your wife? Why, when 
became my boy so timid ?” 

“Tt is not timidity, Mother."’ 

“Not timidity? What then is it?’ Then, looking 
into my troubled face, she continued half banteringly. 
** Perhaps you who have so nearly cast off your rela- 
tives do not consider the Queen of the De Jeunettes 
good enough to mate with you?” 

‘Her sarcasm had a double sting. 

~“Q Mother!” I said hurriedly, “‘ you know I never 
had such a thought. The truth is—I—I— 

“Well, ‘You’—what! Foolish boy!” Still smiling 
and unconscious of the terrible bolt which was soon to 
blast her love and confidence. ‘‘ You have been a 
bachelor hermit so long that you have lost your 
share of sense, very nearly.” 

* But, Mother.” 

“ Well, I hear.” 

“Tam already—engaged.” 

“What!” exclaimed my mother, her countenance 
becoming at once of a dull ashen hue, with astonish- 
ment and horror. “Engaged! Engaged—and without 
my knowledge! Oh how could you!”’ 

‘*It was mere accident,’’ I hastened to say, “I had 
no idea—”’ 

“Of course not,’ she interrupted hotly, “you had 
no idea that it would make any difference whether 
your family were suited with your action or not!” 

“T did not mean that, Mother,” I replied. “I inten- 
ded to say, that I had no intention of acting contrary 
to your wishes, but I was, in a measure, the victim of 
circumstances.” 

* Oh, if it is only that,” she said with evident relief, 
“it can all be settled without any such sacrifice. You 
have undoubtedly been the victim of some designing 
thing and—” 

“But, Mother,” I said, now doubly embarrassed, 
“you will not understand me. Whatever you may 
think of me, T have never disgraced my manhood, 
however much the pride of my family may have 
suffered from my acts.” 

“Pray then, if it is not asking too much, will you 
explain what you did mean?” she said coldly. 

“T meant that circumstances had conspired to de- 
prive me of all volition in the matter before I could 
consult with you, orI certainly should have done so 
before taking such a step,”’ I answered. 

*T do not understand how that could be. Explain!” 

“T became enamored of the lady whom I expect to 
marry and declared my love when I was so situated 
that I had little hope of ever seeing you again,” I 
said. 

** You choose to speak in riddles, sir,” she said, sneer- 
ingly. ‘‘Perhaps you are not willing to reveal the 
name of this paragon who so overshadows the queen 





of the De Jeunettes! Some low-down thing your fam- 
ily would never dream of recognizing, I presume.” 

My face was hot. I could not hear my sweet Aliee 
insulted, even by my mother. 

“She is one,” I said, quickly, ‘whom any family 
might be proud to own.” 

“Name her, if you please, sir; “name her, and do not 
give me your opinion!” 

I hesitated. How should I tell that proud and ex- 
clusive woman, the mother whose strong, fierce love 
was centered upon me and my well-being, but to whose 
mind poverty was a sin, and whose ideas of caste were 
as exclusive as those of a Brahmin!—how should I tell 
her that the bride I had chosen was the penniless Alice 
Bain, the niece of an overseer? 

““T must acknewledge she is not wealthy,” I began. 

“ Her name, her name!”’ she said, flercely. 

‘“ But she is of a good, respectable family, and ——" 

‘Oh, [smell the shop,” shesaid, impatiently. ‘“‘ Name 
her, and be done with it. Don’tdrag up the filthy con- 
comitants!’’ 

* Alice Bain,’’ I said, shortly. 

“ AliceBain? Alice Bain? A pretty name enough,” 
said my mother, in some surprise; “ but who is she? 
Where does she live?”’ 

‘On the river.” 

“On the river. That is definite! And, pray, how 
long is the river, and where on its length does she live, 
sir?’ she asked, with the cold, hard sneer again. 

“Near the Ford—Quelloe’s Ford,” I answered. 

** Near your father’s Point Plantation?’ 

* On it,’’ I responded. 

*On it!—on it! On your father’s Point Plantation! 

“Yes, at The Cedars.” 

“At The Cedars? How can that be? Who is she, 
Charles ?’’ 

“She is the niece of Alexander Bain, my father’s 
overseer.’ 

“The niece of your father’s overseer! My God, 
Charles, could you not be content with any less dis- 
grace to the family? But you shall never marry the 
jade! Never, sir!" 

“ Mother,——” 

“Don’t call me mother! I disown you from this 
moment, unless you renounce her at ence!” 

“T cannot do it.” 

‘* You mean you will not!” 

“Well, then, I will not.” 

“That is right! Complete your work. You have 
disgraced your family now. O Charles! Charles!” 
she cried, with a wail of agony which struck to my 
heart, ‘‘How have I loved you, and stood by you, 
and defended you from your father’s amger, and 
against the aspersions of your enemies. And now, 
eh God! you will marry an overseer’s brat! The 
spawn of a man who sells himself to whip your 
father’s niggers! Oh my God! If you had died or I 
before my heart was broken with this disgrace!” 

“But, mother,” I said, trying to soften her anger. 

“Stop sir! not a word. Hear what I have to say. 
Either break off this horrible misalliance, or never 
come into my presence again, living or dead! Never 
enter this house, never speak my name, nor call your- 
self my son, for I will disown you before all the world. 
Stop! do not answer now! Hand me.my watch!” 

I took it from the table and put it in her hand. 

“Now go,” she said, “ and sit in the window yonder. 
I will call you in half an hour and hear your answer, 
Go now!” 

I started towards the embrasure. My mind was 
already made up, but I longed for a moment of time 
as one does when condemned to die, ia the vain hope 
that something—I knew not what—might happen, to 
modify the terrible wrath of my mother. I had never 
in all my life seen her angry before. I think few ever 
had. Hers was one ef those natures which are seldom 
wrought into a passion, and whose anger when ence 
stirred is like the besom of destruction, sweeping all 
before it. It was so terrible that it almost stunned 
me, [could not comprehend it. Though 1 had no idea 
of yielding to it, yet it terrified me to the core, and 
distressed me unspeakably. I would go and seeif I 
could not devise some means to allay it. 

I had hardly taken three steps when my mother 
called me by name. I turned. She had started from 
her pillows and was gazing at me with a wild yearning 
look, her arms outstretched towards me in mute en- 
treaty. I sprang towards her and caught her in my 
arms. Her head fell upon my breast and a torrent of 
wild sobs and tears, intermixed with ejaculations of 
grief and entreaty, burst from her. After a time she 
became calmer and again directed me to go. AsI 
turned to obey, she caught me again. 

‘One more, one more embrace,’’ she said, as she 
kissed me again and again. ‘*Oh! Charles, remember 
that your poor mother begs and prays you to grant 
her this one last request! She will never make an- 
other, Charles—and she has not been exacting—not of 
you, my boy, has she? Rewember her life is in your 
answer. Go now—go—go!” and she pushed me from 
her. 

I went again to the embrasure of the window and 
looked off towards the other seats of the family, for a 
moment, trying to devise something which I might 
say to appease this fond woman—this mother whom I 
loved, as I verily believe I did at that moment—better 
than all else on earth, even Alice Bain. Yet I had no 
idea of renouncing Alice. I do not think it was 80 
much the strength of my love as the stubbornness of 
my;character, the dread I had ef yielding, and the 
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conviction that my mother’s request was unjust and 
required a shameful and dishonorable act on my part. 

It was perhaps five or ten minutes, when my mother 
called me, and I returned to her bedside. She was 
leaning forward with flushed cheeks and eager, burn- 
ing eyes. 

* You have decided?” she asked, tremblingly. 

I merely bowed. 

“And you will—you will renounce that woman. 
You will do as your mother begs you to do?” she 
asked. ; 

** Mother, it is unreasonable—and-—”’ 

“VYesor No? We have had argument enough!” she 
interrupted. “For the last time, will you give up this 
overseer’s brat ?’’ 

“T can vot,” I answered firmly. 

“What? What?” she said, confusedly. 

**T can not do it,” I repeated. 

Her countenance changed inaninstant. Instead of 
love and anxiety, only pride and fierce, white-heat 
anger were there.” 

“Then go!’ she cried. “Go! you are no longer my 
son!” 

She gave a slight cough, and a red stream burst 
over her thin lips. I sprang to her. She waved me 
back with a look of aversion on her face, and pointed 
to the bell on the stand by her bed. I touched it hur- 
riedly, and my cousin Louie came in. She glanced 
from one to the other inquiringly as she advanced. 
Seeing the condition of my mother, she became at 
once the skillful and collected nurse, wiped away the 
blood, gave her some soothing draught, and was prepar- 
ing to lay her back upon her pillows, when she spoke 
slowly and with evident difficulty, pointing her thin 
white finger towards me: 

*Send him out of the house, Louie. He is not my 
son, nor your cousin.’”’ In auswer to her inquiring 
look, ‘“* You may give him your congratulations, 
though. He is about to marry,—marry,—the niece of 
his father’s overseer!” 

Louie flashed up at mea look of surprise, and then 
turned again to my mother, as if doubting her sanity. 

**Oh, it is true, Louie! He will not deny it!” 

The look of inquiry changed into magnificent scorn 
on Louie’s face, as she saw it was no invention of delir- 
ium, which was being told to her. 

“Congratulate him, Louie, and send him away; and, 
Louie, see to it that he never looks upon my face again, 
alive or dead.” 

“But, mother,” I said, protestingly. 

“Go away! go away!” she cried, hoarsely, but fierce- 
ly, with wild gestures of aversion. 

“Go!” cried Louie. ‘*Do you not see that you are 
killing her!” 

I mounted my horse and rude away from Beaumont. 
The next day I was formally notified by my father that I 
had been disinherited, both by himself and by my moth- 
er as regarded the property in her own right, and that 
the entire estate would be devised to Cousin Louie in my 
stead, and that I should receive no benefit therefrom 
except by marriage with the heiress. I was also noti- 
fied that the family would hold no intercourse with me, 
and that if I came upon the premises I would be arrest- 
ed asacommon trespasser. Inaday or two the county 
was flooded with circulars stating the fact of my disin- 
heritance, and warning all persons not to credit me on 
the strength and faith of the De Jeunette name or 
estate, as none wearing it would be responsible for my 
indebtedness. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fifteen boxes of clothing, and four sets of com- 
munion plate, valued at $3,889, were sent out last year 
to home missionary households by the ladies of the 
First Church, New Haven, and they have been doing 
something like this annually for twenty-three years. 
Those wha wish to enjoy the effect a newly arrived 
box has upon a missionary family on the frontier have 
only to make one up, send it off and then wait for a 
reply ackuowledging its receipt. 














While the Advance is not ready to admit that 
Congregationalism and Unitarianism are much nearer 
each other than they ever were, it bas no doubt but 
that both denominations are undergoing a process of 
natural or spiritual development, which will bring 
them into closer accord. This is a safe statement, as 
it is pretty much true of all denominations. At least, 
we hope they are all developing spiritually, and, if so, 
they will naturally accord some day. 


The London Church Tmes claims or aims to 
have a certain circulation among American church- 
men, ritualists in particular. It assuredly must have 
some readers on this side to justify its quite frequent 
reference to the “Church” in this country; and it like- 
wise must be appreciated here for the very direct way 
it has of characterizing whatever does not exactly suit 
it. It cannot conceal, for instance, its unhappiness 
whenever anything works against the “ Catholic re- 
vival,”’ such as the measure passed against ritualism by 
the recent General Convention which it ventures to 
describe as *‘ a starveling and deformed mouselet of a 
Canon.” But it has great Lopes of the triumph of the 





Catholic school in the United States, and it sees that 
triumph in the several circumstances that Prof. Sey- 
mour came so near being made Bishop of Illinois, that 
Dr. De Koven defended his Eucharist views so bold- 
ly in the Convention, that the Evangelical wing of the 
church has been fatally discredited by the Cummins 
Schism, and that the High and Dry party have no 
policy but that of stolid obstruction to improvement 
of every kind. This ought to be encouraging to the 
ritualists among us, but possibly they have some well 
founded misgivings that the Times does not draw con- 
clusions which facts would warrant. 


There was some hope when the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Assemblies appointed Confer- 
ence Committees last May that the two churches 
would find a way of getting together again; but it 
seems tley have not. The Committees met in Balti- 
more last week and had a fraternal talk, without, 
however, being able to agree on a basis for the renew- 
al of fraternal relations. They split as usual on the 
war troubles. The Southern Committee is understood 
to have asked the Northern Committee to recommend 
the Northern church to disapprove of or take back 
whatever it said against the Southern church during 
the rebellion, which the former could hardly be ex- 
pected to do. The technical ground on which the 
Northern Committee declined to adopt the proposi- 
tion of the other side was that the church, North, is 
debarred, by the terms of union between the late Old 
School and New School bodies, from reviewing or dis- 
turbing what bad been said or done by either body 
prior to their reunion. The churches must try again; 
only, if all the hard things which both sides said 
against each other are to be remembered, the attempt 
at reunion had better be postponed for a generation 
orso. For ourselves, however, we do not believe that 
the mass of the Presbyterian church members,. both 
North and South, feel that there is any reason to-day 
why they should not be on the best of terms witb each 
other, even to becoming one again. | 


Not liking the system of free seats, and wishing 
to avoid the evil of high pew rents, the Washington 
Street Baptist Church of Lynn, Mass, which has lately 
put up one of the finest houses in the country, has 
adopted something of a new plan which has yet to be 
tested by experience. One of its members describes 
it in the Watchman and Reflector as follows: ‘* When 
we came together to consider the best interests of the 
church, we determined that it should never be shut 
to any of God’s people who might desire to worship 
here. The plan of free seats was discussed. Many 
objections to this appeared. We then thought of 
making each alternate pew free. This, too, was re- 
jected. The thought of placing a mere nominal price 
on the pews, and raising the balance needed for the 
support of worship by subscriptions, did not meet ap- 
proval. Finally, we united on this plan. We place 
no price on the seats. To any one desiring to worship 
with us, we say, select any unoccupied pew in the 
house which pleases you, then decide how much you 
feel able and think it your duty to pay for the sup- 
port of worship, and that shall be your rent. Thus 
the one to whom God has given ability to pay $100, and 
he whose restricted means allow him to pay but $1, 
sit together as neighbors, and none save the collector 
knows the poor from the rich. As God’s treasures, 
we propose to accept ‘according to that a man hath 
and not according to that he hath not.’ Every man’s 
self-respect is regarded, and all meet together as 
equals, in God’s house. We claim that this is a true 
Gospel plan for the support of public worship, and we 
believe this our Master’s house none too good or too 
elegant in which to illustrate it.”’ 


PrERsoNAL Notres.—Rev. Dr. William Henry 
Furness, pastor of the Unitarian church in Philadel- 
phia, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his minis- 
try on the 11th inst.. His address on the occasion was 
singularly interesting, as it dealt in recollections of 
the Unitarian controversy and the anti-slavery strag- 
gle and also gave a summary of his views on religious 
matters after the ripe experience of a long life-time. 
In this latter respect he stated that the conviction 
had been forced upon him that religious discussion 
had all along been taking a wrong direction, and that 
the important question was not whether the Unitarian 
or the Trinitarian views were the more correct, but 
whether Christianity was to be lived up to. Dr. Fur- 
ness referred to the part he took in denouncing slavery, 
and recalled the incidents in the life of his church 
when a single member of it upheld him in his course, 
and volunteered to guarantee his support rather than 
have him leave on account of his views. Dr. Furness 
was born in Boston in 1802, graduated at Harvard, and 
has long held a leading place among Unitarian minis- 
ters.—Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, formerly of the Center 
Church, New Haven, resumes his connection with it 
again so far as to preach one sermon a Sunday, his 
health not permitting him to do more.—It is no un- 
common thing, says an exchange, for the Bishop of 
Oregon to be seen packing benches and chairs from 
neighboring houses to some forsaken or vacant school- 
house or log cabin wherein to hold services, and the 
village’ storekeeper finds in him a cash customer for 
the tallow candles needed in the evening. The writer 
intimates that the Church cannot have its best Bishops 
—those in the missionary field—wear themselves out 
in this way, and he calls for more clerical assistance 
for them. 
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Whether the Shah of Persia imbibed the spirit 
of toleration or not during his trip through Europe, 
he certainly did a Christian thing lately in ordering 
the release of a poor creature who had already been 
nearly bastinadoed to death for renouncing Moham- 
medanism. The convert would, doubtless, have been 
put out of the way eventually, but is now happily 
doing good service as a colporteur in the American 
mission. Other terrible incidents of persecution ure 
recorded, but in spite of them, there are many who do 
not admit the authority of the Koran in Persia. The 
English Church Missionary Society reports, indeed, 
that there is reason to believe that Mohammedanism 
is disintegrating in that country, and that the oppor- 
tunities of spreading the Gospel of Christ.there are 
increasing. 


Reviewing the present condition of Congrega- 
tionalism in London, the English Independent states 
that the church sittings now accommodate about two 
hundred thousand persons, the accommodation having 
doubled in the past twenty-three years. The projects 
accomplished within a few years are the raising of the 
Pastors Retiring Fund to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars; the consolidation of the Home Missionary Society 
with its one hundred evangelists; the establishment of 
two Collegiate Institutes; the rebuilding and exten- 
sion of the larger colleges; the starting of a collegiate 
school at Bishop’s Stortford; the crection cf the noble 
college at Gravesend for ministers’ daughters; the 
carrying out of the Bicevtenary Celebration, and with 
it the now accomplished fact of the splendid Memor- 
ial Hall; the remodelling of the Constitution of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
finally the organization of the London Congregational 
Union. 


M. Pressensé’s bill in the French Assembly for 
securing freedom of meeting for public worship has 
passed to a second reading by the decided vote of 417 
to 167. During the debate before the vote, M. Giraud, 
a member of the Extreme Right, spoke against the 
Bill, dwelling on the numerous excesses which had 
been committed in religious meetings, and the danger 
which the non-intervention of the State presented to 
morality—a speech which brought out M. Pressensé 
with a most effective reply. After tracing the fate of 
French religious sects down to the Revolution of 1848, 
the Coup d@’ Etat, and the Empire, which reéstablished 
the authority of the State over the Church, he declared 
that liberty of worship did not exist mm France as it was 
understood by Berryer, Montalembert, and the present 
Duc de Broglie’s father. He also observed that a very 
great struggle had now begun ia Europe between the 
State and religious conscience, and that this térrible 
conflict existed not only in Monarchical, but also in 
Democratical countries. In concluding, he energeti- 
cally protested against the intrusion of the State in 
matters of conscience, and declared that all those who, 
like himself, did. not belong to a religion which was 
being at this very moment persecuted by a mighty 
State were the first to protest against any interference. 
M. de Cumont, the Minister of Public Education and 
Worship, said that the Government was inno way op- 
posed to the Bill being read a second time; it only 
reserved the right of askiog for all the guarantees 
which it might consider necessary. 


An English church discipline case takes a curi- 
ous turn. In attempting to reprove one of his parish- 
ioners the minister finds himself likely to be reproved 
by a Church Court. This has happened before, but 
not under similar circumstances. In this instance, 
Henry Jenkins, of Clifton, complained that his pastor, 
the Rev. Flavel 8. Cook, on the first Sunday of October 
last refused to administer the sacrament of the Holy 
Communion to him, passing him by as he knelt at the- 
railing with others. And this, in Mr. Jenkins’s mind. 
was illegal and without just cause or reason. But Mr. 
Cook was ready with his answer when the. matter 
came up the other day before the ecclesiastical Court 
in Bristol. He explained his action by charging that 
Mr. Jenkins had been guilty of the very uncommon. 
offense of “depraving” both the Bible and the Prayer 
Book in that he had published editions of both for-do- 
mestic use, out of which he had stricken a large num- 
ber of chapters and prayers, in fact, 215 entire chapters. 
of the Old Testament, comprising the whole of the 
books of Ruth and Esther and Solomon's Song, ex- 
cept one verse and two portions.of verses, and eight 
entire chapters and 1201 entire verses of the New Tes- 
tament; and Mr. Jenkins had omitted these passages, 
said the defendant, on tbe ground that they were 
“quite incompatible with religion or decency.” These 
were the facts in the case, and on them the Court de- 
cided against the legality of Mr. Cook’s course in re- 
fusing the sacrament to: Mr, Jenkins so far as to au- 
thorize the latter to take further proceedings against 
the former. As it stands the case appears only as a 
curious one, but it leaked out in the course of the pre- 
liminary arguments that Mr, Cook, the pastor, inferred 
from the nature of the passages omitted in Mr. Jen- 
kins’s Bible that he did net believe in the doctrine of 
future punishment nor in the existence of hell and 
Satan, and that this was the real reason why Mr. Cook 
withheld the sacrament. Practically, therefore, the 
case seems to involve the question whether an Englisa 
churchman can be a good churchman and lawfully 
partake of the communion, and at the same time dige 
believe in eternal punishment, 
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[From Tuesday, Jan. 12, to Monday, Jan. 18.] 


There is something very refreshing to the un- 
biased mind in the way in which our President comes 
to time at the last moment. Last winter when we 
were all protesting that he was given over, bound 
hand and foot, to the Inflationists, he was silently mak- 
ing up his mind on the subject, and at the very mo- 
ment when sundry speculators were discounting his 
approval for future use on the market he was signing 
his veto message without any unnecessary fuss. So in 
this Louisiana business. The whole country assumed 
that the President would, in answer to the Senate’s 
resolution of inquiry, justify the action of Kellogg 
and the military as described last weck, but here is 
what he says: 

“T am well aware that any military interference by the 
officers or troops of the United States with the organization 
of a State Legislature or any of its proceedings, or with any 
civil department of the Government, is repugnant to our 
ideas of government. I can conceive of no case, not in- 
volving rebellion or insurrection, where such interference by 
authority of the General Government ought to be permitted 
or can be justified.” 

He quotes moreover a dispatch sent to Kellogg on 
Dec. 9th in answer to an apprehensivé message : 

“Tt is exceedingly unpalatable to use troops in anticipation 
of danger. Let the State authorities be right, and then pro- 
ceed with their duties without apprehension of danger. If 
they are then molested the question will be determined 
whether the United States is able to maintain law and order 
within its limits or not.” 

These extracts, to be sure, place the President in the 
best light possible. Elsewhere in his message he re- 
views the history of the Louisiana imbroglio with a 
decided leaning toward his own understanding of the 
situation. Whoshall blame him forthis? Self justifi- 
cation is an inalienable right which we are not in the 
least inclined to deny. We may assume, if we please, 
that all the reports are true which point to a threat- 
ened rupture of the cabinet; to his personal ambition; 
to his willful distortion of facts in favor of the New 
‘Orleans Custom House ring, and soon. We may term 
his message a complete and reluctant backdown. We 
may say that he never would have conceded what he 
has, if the country had not forced him to it by a uni- 
versal outcry of indignation. The fact remains that 
-he does not uphold the actual armed interference in 
question, and whether he is “hedging” for a third 
term, or is frightened out of his declared line of 
policy, or is practising a sort of death-bed repentance, 
he is ostensibly sound on the main issue. This sort of 
thing is, of course, disappointing, or surprising, or ex- 
asperating, according to the political faith of the be- 
holder, but given uncertain conditions and a uniform 
result one cannot but feel that our Chief Magistrate 
has a quality of mind which, though somewhat remote 
and hard to get at, strongly resembles common sense 
when worst comes to worst. 











More important by far than the message is the 
report of Messrs. Foster, Potter, and Phelps, the sub- 
committee which has been taking testimony in New 
Orleans. These gentlemen, two of them Republicans 
and one a Democrat, do not differ enough to render 
a minority report necessary, and the document which 
they unite in signing is certainly positive as to the 
main issues—namely, fraud and intimidation. In re- 
gard to the first of these the plaintiffs are Conserva- 
tives. The Committee, after making itself familiar 
with the election laws passed without exception by 
‘radical legislatures, proceeded to study the transac- 
tions of the Returning Board. The returns regularly 
made and forwarded by the Commissioners of Elec- 
tion and the Supervisors of Registration gave the Con- 
servatives a majority of twenty-nine members as the 
result of the November elections. In only three in- 
stances were protests forwarded with the returns. 
After remaining in session for many weeks, that is 
‘from immediately after the election until the Legisla- 
‘ture was on the eve of assembling, the Board an- 
‘nounced its conclusions as given last week. The case 
‘of Rapides Parish is, perhaps, the worst of the sample 
cases investigated by the Committee. The parish is 
entitled to three members. Three Conservatives were 
elected, and the United States Supervisor certified in 
‘due form that the election was in all respects full, fair 
and free. No protests or other papers were filed within 
the time fixed for the presentation of such documents. 
At one of the closing sessions of the Board, however, 
‘an affidavit was accepted on the strength of which 
three Republicans were declared elected. The Con- 
gressional Committee was unable to secure the pres- 
‘ence of ex-Gov. Wells, the affiant, asa witness, nor did 
the Republican counsel produce any justification of the 
‘Board’s action, although both witness and justification 
were repeatedly promised. So much for fraud in one 
parish. Others were not much better. Verdict for 
‘the plaintiff in these words: ‘“ This arbitrary, unjust, 
and illegal action alone prevented the return by the 
Board of a majority of Conservative members to the 
‘lower House.” 


Intimidation is next on the docket. Four 
‘parishes were agreed upon assamples by all parties. Of 
these only two could, under the circumstances, be 
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thoroughly investigated. “As a whole they (tn. 
mittee-men) are constrained to say that the intent. 
charged is not borne out by the facts before us. No gen- 
eral intimidation of Republican voters was established. 
Nocolored man was produced who had been threatened 
or assaulted by any Conservative because of political 
opinion, or discharged from employment or refused 
employment. Of all those who testified to intimida- 
tion there was hardly any one who of his own knowl- 
edge could specify a reliable instance of such acts; 
and of the white men who were produced to testify 
generally on such subjects, very nearly all, if not every 
single one, was the holder of an office.” It appeared, 
on the otber hand, that many white Conservatives 
were deterred from voting by the presence of U. 8. 
troops and the fear of arrest. One colored man was 
shot for making a Conservative speech, and in New 
Orleans colored men who evinced a Conservative lean- 
ing were in many instances abused by their Republi- 
can fellow-citizens and by the police. Concerning the 
White Leagues the committee has nothing new to say. 
That these leagues would, if the federal troops were 
withdrawn, promptly upset the Kellogg Government, 
there is no doubt, but in so doing they would have the 
support of nearly all the white citizens of Louisiana. 
Verdict on the general charge for the defendant. 


This intimidation business is a very complicated 
affair. The Committee, doubtless, reported in ac- 
cordance with their convictions, but a full statement 
of the facts would not entirely agree with their con- 
clusions. We have from time to time quoted letters 
from Northern correspondents in the South which 
agree very well with the Committee’s statement. And 
yet there is underlying all this a deep-seated distrust 
of one another on the part of the whites and blacks 
which no one who is alive to-day can fairly hope to 
see fully eradicated. As a rule, it is the good-for- 
nothing elements of the two races that afford a foun- 
dation for the cry of terrorism. The natural victim 
of the white Southern desperado is the negro chicken- 
thief, and both of them naturally gravitate into the 
lower walks of political life on opposite sides. Put 
the chicken-thief in a policeman’s uniform, or make 
him a sheriff, and ten chances to one he will be utterly 
exasperating in the discharge of his duties as he un- 
derstands them. If the white desperado catches him 
alone, he is very apt to indulge his savage aptitude for 
pistol practice. Of course, there are exceptions to 
these indicated laws of conflict on both sides, but the 
two classes referred to cause most of the outrage 
trouble at the South. If the Federal troops were set 
to garrison the posts, and ordered to keep their but- 
tons bright and “ traverse ’’ the guns regularly, as they 
used to do before the war, the Republican party as at 
present constituted in the South would go promptly to 
the wall. Outrages and ubuses would follow, negroes 
and white Republicans or Northerners being in most 
cases the victims; but if the South expels her labor- 
ing class and practically prohibits immigration she 
will have herself to thank for it. A Republican form 
of State Government upheld by United States soldiers 
is a manifest absurdity. It ought, at least, to be called 
by its right name. 


In a city like New York the largest audience- 
rooms can be filled to their utmost Capacity at any 
time of excitement. The fact, therefore, that the 
Cooper Institute was packed on Monday night, and 
that other halls elsewhere have been similarly packed 
since, does not necessarily indicate that the country is 
aroused by the armed interference in Louisiana, as it 
was fourteen years ago by the first overt act of war in 
Charleston harbor. Nor do the crowded and enthu- 
siastic meetings held in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
and elsewhere serve as anything more than an appro- 
priate sequel to the November elections. At a time 
like this, when our two great political parties might 
exchange platforms without knowing it, one is hardly 
justified in assuming that the whole country has re- 
lapsed into Democracy. The men who throng these 
meetings are the ones who carried the fall elections, 
and on which side the casting votes will be thrown 
when the next test comes depends wholly on circum- 
stances. One refreshing incident of the present ex- 
citement is the appearance of Wendell Phillips at the 
Faneuil Hall meeting. He was in the audience but 
was called to the platform, whence he justified Grant, 
Sheridan, and de Trobriand amidst hisses and cat-calls 
which must have carried him back in memory to 
other days. Such opposition arouses all his old elo- 
quence and fire, and he gave out some very unpopular 
opinions in support of his position. A Boston audi- 
ence, however, believes religiously in free speech, and 
heard him to the end only meking its collective opin- 
jons perfectly evident. 


Erasures, false entries, checks for large amounts 
paid to nobody knows whom, sums of money disbursed 
for no obvious reason, etc., etc., all these are features 
in the progress of the Pacific Mail investigation. The 
committee has been engaged in following up such 
traces as it can lay hold of, but nothing conclusive is as 
yet ascertained. Irwin seems to have deposited a large 
amount in a New York bank, where it remained for 
several days, when a stranger presented a check paya- 
ble to bearer for the whole sum. After a few days’ 
hesitation the check was paid, and the amount trans- 
ferred to another bank. One version of the story 





is that this stranger was Mr. King, Postmaster of the 


House. The officers of the bank first named think 


‘™ | that this was so, but Mr. King has not yet been fouiug, 


*rwin, meanwhile, has been before the bar of the 
a > for contempt, and, failing to justify his conduct, 
Hou. ~“anded over to the Seageant-at-Arms, The 
bas been x. of importance was Mr. Samuel Ward, 
latest wiftéss - King of the Lobby. His testimony 
otherwise KhOwn® — ~° Mail funds were freely used, 
goes to show has P# — -inient of thirty-five hun- 
himself havin,+#¥en th? ‘ices rendered during 
dred dollars in (%ym.ent fof ser 
a fortnight or so. 


Another case of Feden.’! interference is reported 
from Nebraska. On Monda,’ afternoon the inmates 
of the State Penitentiary at L, 200ln took advantage 
of the Warden’s absence, and un’ €T the leadership of 
MeWalter, a famous border-ruffian, °V€Tpowered tho 
inside guards, took possession of the a, Ory, and soon 
made the neighborhood of the penitenth, TY t00 hot for 
the outside guards. One of these last was » Ounded be- 
fore he made good his retreat. The alarm wa? Quickly 
given, and the citizenssurrounded the buildings. t 4 re- 
spectful distance, establishing a state of siege which W43 
maintained through the night and until Tuesday afte.~ 
noon. We find no reference in the reports of reqnisi- 
tion having been made by the Governor or Legislature, 
but we presume it is all right, fora company of United 
States troops arrived from Omaha on Tuesday and 
recaptured the penitentiary without losing a man. 


In view of contemporaneous events at home we 
are not disposed this week to comment so freely as we 
otherwise might have done upon the new-born mon- 
archy of Spain and the suggestive episodes in the polit- 
ical mélange which makes up the French Republic. 
Alfonso XII. will apparently feel the weight of the 
Spanish crown upon his undeveloped brain without 
having to wade through blood and crime to attain the 
desiredend. Pius LX. has accorded his Papal benedic- 
tion; a Spanish fleet, comprising the ships which a 
few months ago escorted the departing Amadeus, and 
have neanwhile flown, as the occasion demanded, 
Republican or Intransengente flags has brought the 
young king to his subjects; and, in short, everything is 
lovely, including even Mr. Caleb Cushing, United 
States Minister Resident at Madrid, who, it is under- 
stood, reports to the contrary notwithstanding, has 
been instructed to recognize the new Government, 
even as his predecessor recognized the Republic that 
was born during his term of office. Item—a thousand 
troops are to embark promptly for Cuba, to suppress 
an insurrection which has outlasted half adozen Home 
Governments. Item 2 (for the benefit of a ‘* A Sub- 
scriber’’). We used the terms “ virtuous” and “ exem- 
plary ” the other day in referring to ex-Queen Isabella 
just as we might, should occasion demand it, use “ loyal 
and patriotic ’’ in describing the character of Benedict 
Arnold. 


Unsatisfactory as our national military resources 
may be, when tested by a high standard of efficiency, 
we are fain to thank our good fortune in that we are 
not subjeeted to such intolerable measures as those 
which threaten the Germans. If the new law goes 
into effect, as, at least in a modified form, it is nearly 
certain to do, having passed to a third reading in the 
Reichstag, every man’s liability to military service 
will be lengthened by about eight years, and those the 
best of his life. The measure which proposes this 
change is known as a bill reorganizing the Landsturm. 
Hitherto this organization could be called out only in 
case of invasion, and differed from the Volunteers of 
England and the militia of our own country mainly 
because its members were without exception dis- 
ciplined soldiers, trained to all the details of army 
life. Under the new regulations the Landsturm may 
be called out at the Emperor’s pleasure, and its bat- 
talions may be drawn upon to fill vacancies in the 
more active grades of the service. Two results are 
inevitable from such a law ds this. No young man 
ean feel any confidence in his ability to carry out a 
fixed plan for success in civil life, and the desire for 
emigration must become even more widespread than 
it has been. A perfectly organized army of citizen- 
soldiers a million or so strong is a superb spectacle; 
but the strain upon everything vital in a nation’s 
constitution is tremendous, 


Mr. Gladstone retires, so the telegraph informs 
us, from the Liberal leadership. Doubtless he regrets 
not having done this before leading his party to defeat, 
but he has the consolation of seeing the Tories very 
different from what they were when he assumed the 
management of the opposition a generation or so ago. 
His letter of resignation is, according to English eti- 
quette, addressed to Earl Granville. It isin fact sup- 
plementary to a letter published in March last, shortly 
after the elections which placed the present ministry 
in office. If Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from aggresr 
sive politics is to be taken as a warrant for such 
thoughtful literary work as is indicated by his recent 
pamphlet on the relations between Church and State, 
the world at large will have no reason to regret his 
determination. His letter, indeed, intimates that study 
and its natural results in the way of books and essays 
will be the chief occupation of his remaining years. 
He will, perhaps, retain a seat in Parliament, and 
party lines are not so sharply drawn in England as to 
forbid his support and counsel whenever they are 
needed in the cause of progress 
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POINTS OF CONTACT 
IN HUMAN AND ANIMAL LIFE. 
By Mrs. Ame.iA E. Barr. 


NTO that Debatable Land common to human 
and animal life, the greatest and the most pious 
thinkers of all ages have desired to look. But this veil 
no man has ever lifted. A few facts indicative of 
strange possibilities, mysterious foreshadowings, 
make the whole subject so painfully interesting that it 
can only be approached with the most loving sym- 
pathy, and the utmost trust in the inscrutable wisdom 
and all-embracing love of God. Some of the facts 
touching one side of this almost illimitable subject I 
reverently take as the text of a lay sermon, whose ob- 
ject is to inspire a more intelligent consideration of a 
form of life so near to us, and yet so far away. 

Itis a proof of our presumptuous rashness that all 
theories which do not draw a very marked line bot ween 
men and beasts are received with scornful doubt. 
But while we are absolutely ignorant on the whole 
subject, why need we start with the assumption that 
beasts have nothing lofty about them, no duties, and 
no destinies? 

The superiority of man isaltogether moral and intel- 
lectual; physically, in muscular power, in swiftness, 
in keenness of sight, smell, hearing, etc., he is far in- 
ferior to animals. See, thén, if a man is less thana 
man in his higher attributes, how low he falls. Is it 
possible that we might havea very useful man in the 
shape of a horse, and a very vicious brute in the shape 
ofaman? Lord Bacon thought the affection avd obe- 
dience of the dog came very near to piety; and a 
modern novelist touched many a heart in making the 
dog-fancier say to the maiden crossed in love, ‘‘Heva 
‘dog, Miss! they’re better friends nor any Christian.” 

The power of speech is, perhaps, the most obvious 
‘difference between human and animal intelligence. 
But animals express themselves in a manner intelligi- 
ble to themselves and partly intelligible to us. Does 
our gift of speech enable us to do more to them? Be- 
sides which, animals of different families, by some 
inscrutable means, exchange ideas with each other; 
horses and dogs, cows and sheep, sheep and dogs, do 
not need a toilful study of each other’s language. 
Neither are they limited to a single language of ours. 
I have a friend whose dog obeys commands given in- 
‘differently in German, French, or English; and I 
think it may be fairly presumed that they know more 
of our conversation than we give them creditfor. Mr. 
St. John, sitting before the fire in his shepherd’s hut, 
‘was much struck with the open, intelligent expression 
of the dog’s face, on the hearth. The shepherd, to 
prove his understanding, said, in the middle of a sen- 
tence concerning something else, “I’m thinking, sir, 
the cow is in the potatoes.’”” Though be purposely laid 
no stress on the words, and said them ina quiet, un- 
concerned manner, the dog immediately jumped up, 
and, leaping through the open window, scrambled up 
the turf roof of the house, from which he could see the 
potato field. As the cow was not there, he ran and 
looked into the byre, where she was; and, finding all 
right, came back to the house and Iay down. After a 
time, the shepherd said the same words again, and the 
‘dog repeated his look out; but on the false alarm the 
third time, he got up and, wagging his tail, looked his 
master in the face with such a comical expression of 
interrogation, that both Mr. St. John and theshepherd 
laughed aloud at him; upon which, with aslight growl 
and an offended air, he lay down again. There evi- 
dently was not only an understanding of speech, but a 
cheerful acceptance of duty, deliberation, memory, an 
aptitude to profit by experience, and a perfectly justi- 
able amount of amour propre. 

The number of our actions imitated by animals 
would furnish the subject for a very curious and 
lengthly chapter. Men, coming home, knock at their 
door for admission; there is a fine cat at the Astor Li- 
brary who not only does so, but teaches all her kittens 
the same habit. M.de La Malle’s dog only saw the 
knocker of his Parisian house used once, and ever 
afterwards summoned the footman to admit him with 
an imperative rat-tat. Archbishop Whately had a 
dignified cat who had made a study of the parlor bell, 
and always called the maid by it when she wished to 
leave the room. The Monkey House at Central Park 
will alone furnish matier for gravest thought—the al- 
most human pranks of the young monkeys, the com- 
placent, matronly airs of the mothers; and the com- 
ical way in which the naughty ones are seized and 
treated to just sucha whipping as has always been in 
vogue with parents is almost painfully familiar. 

The lower animals not only imitate our actions, but 
they are influenced to some degree by the same pas- 
sionsas ourselves. In both cases these are innate or in- 
stinctive; for, though man can regulate and control 
them, he can by no means either create or obliterate 
them. In both cases we find this cause producing the 
extremes of disposition. One man in a family is cruel 
and malicious, anotber gentle and kindly. One dog is 
faithful and affectionate, another of the same breed 
surly and savage. There are kindly horses and vicious 
ones; and there are others,—like men,—who are 
subject to fits of stubbornness and anger, for which 
there is no apparent cause. The face of the brute in- 











dicates the mental character as clearly as the face of 
the man. The frown and the sneer are not more in- 
telligible than the snarlibg upper lip of the surly dog, 
or the hollow eye, unsteady ears, and hanging under- 
lip of the evil-tempered horse. 

Scarcely any of the motives which influence human 
actions but also rule absolutely in the animal king- 
dom. Isit love of offspring? Oh, wonder of parent- 
hood! Through its influence the most savage beast 
becomes tenderly heedful, the mother always heroic. 
At this season they are above themselves, nearer to 
us, for they, too, feel the inspiration of that unselfish, 
unwearied love, which broodeth over the whole 
world. Is it the social instinct? The Dugong, a 
whale-like animal, has it so strong that, if one is har- 
pooned, the others, regardless of their own danger, 
flock round and endcaver to take out the weapon. 
How is this different from a soldier protecting his 
wounded comrade? Do we pride ourselves upon bab- 
its of prudence and economy? Whoever knew an im- 
provident marmot or a spendthrift squirrel? On our 
perseverance? Lions who do not succeed in their leap 
will go over it, and over it, until they learn the proper 
pitch of power for the next occasion. Even a spider 
taught the Bruce the same lesson. What hunter is so 
eager for the chase, se full of hope and expectation, 
as the dogs who by nature and education follow it? 
Nor are they always dependent on man’s assistance. 
Many of my readers have doubtless seen two Skye- 
terriers exchange a few gestures, and then trot away 
to the hills together as slyly as a couple of poachers. 
Doubtless they went straight for the best covers, and 
did not have reason to complain of their sport. 

It is not only our better qualities that animals share. 
There would seem to be original sin in their natures, 
too. Anger, envy, jealousy, revenge, are particularly 
noticeable, though not more so than pride and vanity. 
I doubt if the vainest officer on parade is more satis- 
fied with his fine appearance than the horse that 
carries him is of its own prancings and trappings. In 
the Medical and Physical Journal, Nov. 1829, a gen- 
tleman is said to have called on that original natural- 
ist, Dr. Gall, and found him with two fine dogs at his 
feet, both of which were striving to gain his notice. 
“Do you think,” he said, “these little pets possess 
vanity and pride like man? You shallsee.” He then 
caressed one, praised her beauty, and took her up in 
hisarms. ‘Mark that dog’s éffended pride,” he said, 
as the other one walked across the chamber to her 
mat; “she will not come to me now, however I coax 
her; she will not speak to me to-day.” 

Most animals evince some measure of cunning, but 
the fox adds to it a deceit so varied and so contrived 
for particular circuumstances that we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that his acts were carefully deliberated 
upon, and his mischief more intentional than instinc- 
tive. 

Like men, animals entertain a respect for those of 
their kind endowed with superior attainments. The 
fleetest horse leads the troop, the strongest bull rules 
the herd, the most pugnacious ram heads the flock. 
They understand, also, the principle of combining, 
either for purposes of defense or forage; and when 
one locality is no longer able to maintain them, they, 
like man, emigrate to another. Those living in com- 
munities, like beavers, exhibit on a perfectly harmoni- 
ous scale models of human government. 

Animals also suffer with us. The self-same diseases 
which afflict us afflict them. They feel all the anxie- 
ties of fear; they know al! the bitter misery of cap- 
tivity. It is impossible to visit a menagerie and not 
see how they suffer, how they despair and die for lib- 
erty. Some withdraw iuto the shade, shut their eyes, 
and with a kind of intentional suicide try not to be. 
Others direct the whole force of their imagination to 
one object—liberty. They are in perpetual agita- 
tion. There was a large polar bear at the Central 
Park which painfully exhibited this phase by a regu- 
lar, monotonous movement of his head—the pendulum 
of a fixed idea—liberty. He did not live long; I am 
sure he died of shame and sorrow. 

Notice, also, that the characters of animals change 
and modify with circumstances. The dog which is 
dainty and timid in the lady’s parlor becomes fierce 
and quarrelsome with the butcher. At the gentle- 
man’s hall he puts on haughty and pampered airs, 
and even adopts the tone and manners of the servants. 
In the poor man’s cabin he is submissive, with the 
beggar he is thievish and cringing. 

Virey has very, ably argued that the converse of this 
is the case also, and that uncivilized and ill-educated 
men acquire something of the character of the ani- 
mals with which they consort. ‘‘ Behold!” he says, 
“the man becomes rude with the ox, filthy and a 
glutton with the pig, simple with the sheep, a cour- 
ageous and adept hunter with the dog. The Arab 
is sober with his camel, the Tartar rough and blunt as 
his horses, the Laplander timid as his reindeer, the 
Mountaineer active as his goat, the African impudent 
as his ape, the Indian somber as his elephant; because 
man takes the nature of his animals when he cannot 
form theirs to his.” 

What shall we say of natures so varied and so com- 
plex, claiming such startling analogies to our own? 
There is wisdom somewhere—shali we attribute it in 
their case to a senseless necessity? It is easy to say 
“instinct.” But what is instinct? To be told that it 
is ‘a plastic energy” or “a substantial power” does 
not solve the difficulty. It is but a miserable pride 
which leads us to battle off one of God's facts, and by 





a definition try to extinguish. animal intellectuality 
and sentiment by calling it “ instinct.” 

Instinctive actions are done on pure impulse. Man 
is not destitute of such. The sucking of the new-born 
child, winking of the eyes whem anything approaches 
them, the throwing forward of the hands in falling, 
are examples. This instinct is, however, in animals 
capable of something very like education. The young 
greyhound will at first instinctively follow every foot- 
step of the hare, but when he is old and experienced, 
he will cunningly cross by short cuts, and endeavor to 
intercept his prey. There is deliberation superseding 
instinct, 

Consider for a moment what obligations we are 
under to animals. Had man not possessed the horse, 
the ox, and the camel, had he been compelled to bear 
on his shoulders the burdens of which they relieve 
him, he would have remained the slave of his feeble 
organization. Riding or walking, in the street or in 
the house, wherever we go, whatever we do, we are 
under obligations to some animal Our food, our 
clothing, our comforts, conveniences, and ornaments 
are the spoils of their creation. Even suppose our 
wants could be supplied in some other way, how dull 
would be our streets, how desolate our fields without 
them! 

Surely, then, the day is not far off when we shall re- 
gard these our humble friends and companions us 
having rigbts which we are bound to recognize, and 
holding our dominion over them as a moral trust; 
when it will be an act of piety to interfere if they are 
barbarously used, and either punish the culprit, or 
hand him over to be punished, for a murderer is not 
necessarily cruel and cowardly, but the tormenter of 
animals has something about him only to be described 
as “devilish.” As for those spectacles which allow 
human brutes to derive amusement from the suffer- 
ings of animals, they ought to be regarded as centers 
of moral contagion, and stamped out as diseases tend- 
ing to lower the public health and safety. Is it not 
pessible that we are humane sometimes in the wrong 
place? We refrain from whipping a man because it 
brutalizes him, but we allow him to brutalize himself 
by habitual cruel and unnecessary whipping of his 
horses, yea, and of his wife and children. In such 
moral diseases “‘like cures like’’ more effectually than 
any other system. 

Let us not fear to think nobly of every work of God, 
we cannot offend heaven by it, neither do we lessen in 
any way the glory of our humanity. 


The Kittle Folks. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEL. 
[Translated from the French.] 
By JoEL BENTON. 
‘ec the weather is fair to-day,” 
Said the butterfly, 
(* So merry am I), 
If the weather is fair to-day, 
Through the fields I will float away.” 


“ As for me,” 
Said the wise little bee, 
“ T have no time for play, 
I shall go to my work with glee 
‘If the weather is fair to-day.’”’ 




















“BOOTS” 
‘ BrJ.7.H. 


“ ALLO, BOOTS! Here comes Boots! Hil 

How do they fit this morning?” was the shout 
that arose from a group of boys as a new comer ap- 
proached them. He wasn’t coming with a very easy 
gait, it is true, and the difficulty did seem to be in 
some way connected with his boots. They must have 
been’ made for some other pair of feet, or else for no 
feet in particular, and just where they were they 
certainly had a very loose and shuffling way with 
them, which the soles, being hard and stiff, turned 
into a decided clatter. 

** Boots” looked worried as he came up; he had 
heard the same shout every morning, noon and recess 
for the whole school term, and he was getting tired of 
it. But that wouldn’t do, for the boots promised as 
much wear as they did on the very first day; so stir- 
ring up his courage by running his hands through his 
straight white hair, he plunged in among the other 
boys as if the thing were just as funny to him as it was: 
to them. 

“Fit ?” he said, “just as well as they did yesterday, 
and the same thing is true that I told you then, I 
didn’t cut ’em or make ’em; all I’ve got to do is to 
wear ’em, and when they’re worn out I’ll let you 
know.” 

Before the boys had time to answer, another voice 
struck in and an old gentleman was shaking his cane 
at Boots as he passed rapidly by. 

“Good for you, my boy! The odds don’t hang so 
much on the cut of your boots as it does on the way 
you aim with ’em. Turn the toes square to the mark, 
and go ahead and you'll come out all right, whatever 
name they choose to eall you.” 

The boys stared, but if Boots had had a fortune left 
him it wouldn’t have seemed a greater help. Brave 
as he appeared, he had been tottering on the,very 
brink of giving up, and had looked at his leather 
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‘woes full half-an-hour that morning before he could 
ake up his mind to step into them again. 

It was pretty tough, there was no mistake abont it, 
having a nick name shouted at you three or four 
times a day, and he had just about made up his mind 
that he couldn’tstand it any longer. But what was to 
be done ? It was those boots, er no boots, or —— but 
that wasn’t to be thought of for one mement, he 
wouldn’t think of it! But here was something he 
could think of, and all the morning Boots sat straighter 
at his desk, and his heart beat quicker as he went 
over the words—“ Turn the toes square to the mark 
and go ahead and you'll come out all right, whatever 
name they choose to call you.” 

Boots’s situation in life wasn’t a very profitable one, 
as his wages did not go higher than his board anda 
chance at the free school; but there was one luxury 
or gratuity thrown in; a tallow candle a month dur- 
ing the short days. As this was not enough to study 
by, Boots didn’t care a fig about it except for one 
reason, but he held on to it like a miser for that. 
‘There being no lock on his door, privacy was not very 
certain until after every body was in bed, and that 
was the time for the candle. Every night, after the 
last sound in the house had died away the click of 
Boots’ match might be heard, and creeping softly to 
the corner of the room, he raised a loose bit of the 
floor and drew something cautiously forth. Only the 
foot of an old stocking; but what was in it? One, 
two, rolls of bank bills and a handful of coin. These 
were counted carefully over and then replaced with 
a whispered—“ That’s all right! No body’s found it 
out yet, and Jake will find all safe when he comes.” 

But when was Jake coming? Never, it seemed to 
Boots, and that was what tempted him to the thought 
of using some of the money to get rid ef that horrible 
nick-name. It was two years and seventeen days now 
since Jake had left him go into the city for the day, 
trusting Boots to take care of his savings while he was 
gone. 

“T shall be back to-morrow or the next day, at the 
latest, my hearty, and I’ll leave it your watch till I 
come. I can trust you to sail close to the wind,” were 
his parting words, but Boots had listened in vain for 
any returning ones. 

Was Jake dead? That was the question. Boets 
‘wouldn’t believe he had deserted him, for he was the 
only friend he had ever had or expected to have; he 
could bear even thinking he was dead better than that. 
But, however it might be, if only his ghost ever came 
back, it should find the money safe. Boots was deter- 
mined on that. 

But to-night, as he crept noiselessly to the corner, 
and lifted up the bit of plank, he had two new ideasin 
his head. The words the old gentleman had shaken at 
him in the morning had been ringing in his ears all 
day, and had determined him on something he had 
been thinking of for a long while: he ought to go to 
the city and see if he could find Jake. That would 
surely be turning his toes in the right direction, for 
Jake would never have let him get lost without coming 
to look for him. The only question had been how to 
manage about the money, but one of his new ideas set- 
tled that. The savings bank had been fully explained 
at the school that morning, and his mind was made up. 
The money was to go into the bank, and the toes of his 
boots were going to the city. 

How he hugged the old stocking under his coat the 
mext morning on his way tothe bank! Therolls of 
money seemed like a bit of Jake Jeft to him, and it was 
like giving him up again to part with it; but he kept 
up his courage with his new motto, and trudged on. 
The bank officers looked up to see what was coming of 
the clatter they had heard all the way up stairs, and 
Boots had to run his hand through his hair and take a 
minute to get over it, for it was worse than hearing 
the boys shout at him. 

“But never mind,” he said to himself, ‘I’m square 
to the mark, and I’m going ahead,” and he marched to 
the window and laid down his stocking. “I want to 
deposit some money for Jake Issachar,”’ he said, getting 
off the new word with as much ease as he could. The 
«cashier looked keenly at him a moment, but Boots’s face 
was too honest for much hesitation. He took the 
money, counted it, and going to the desk wrote some- 
thing in a little book and handed it to Boots. 

“There!” be said, “ that will make it all right when- 
ever you want to draw principal or interest.” 

Boots looked wonderingly at him. “J shan’t draw 
it,” hesaid; “it’s not mine; it’s Jake’s, and I want him 
to find it when he comes.” 

“All right,” said the officer, smiling at the odd figure 
‘before him; “‘you can hand the book to Jake, then; 
you'll see bim, I suppose.” 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” said Boots; “I’m 
afraid he’s lost, but I’m going to Boston to see if I can 
find him.” 

He hugged the book as tightly as he had the stocking 
as he clattered on; it was so good to have something 
‘still that belonged to Jake. It looked a little dismal 
ahead, to tell the truth, without an idea what Boston 
was like, or a cent in his pocket, but he was sure he 
was right. 

“Square to the mark, and going ahead,” he said; but 
‘before nightfall the boots clattered more heavily than 
ever, for he was neither used to walking nor to going 
without his dinner. 

“Sha’n't find Jake to-night!” he said to himself; but 
as the city came fairly in sight his heart sank with a 
@udden bump. 





“Find him to-night! I shan’t find him ina dozen | 
years, if that’s the kind of a place it is. But I'm square 
to the mark, and I’m going ahead.” 

Boots went ahead as well as he could, though it 
seemed to him more like going round and round 
through the crooked streets, until at last he brought 
up against a policeman. 

“Hallo, younket,” said the bluecoat; “if you aint 
no business on hand at this hour of night, you’d better 
come along with me!” 

“T’ve got business enough,” said Boots; “ but I don’t 
seem to have any place to sleep.” 

“T’ll see about that,’’ said the policeman, looking 
sharply at him, and in a few minutes more Boots was 
safely locked up in the station-house. 

“Queer!” said Boots, ‘I shouldn’t have thought of 
asking him; however, I don’t suppose I could have 
done anything to-night, and I may as well make the 
most of it,’”’ and hugging Jake’s book he fell asleep 

He found himself unlocked early in the morzindg, and 
started out again, but the streets were a8 crooked as 
ever, and no breakfast began to seem worse than no 
dinner. Suddenly a familiar sound greeted bis ears. 

“Boots! Boots! Isay, Boots! When did you come 
to town?” 

For an instant his heart came up again, but on look- 
ing around there were no old acquaintances, but only 
a crowd of new faces, grinning and pressing nearer 
Boots. 

“ What have you got to do with it?” answered Boots. 
“T’ve turned the toes square to the mark, and I’m 
going ahead!"’ 

“Good for you! That sounds like pluck,” said the 
largest of the boys; and, scattering the others, he 
pulled Boots along with bim. 

“Business in the city?’ he said, with a wink to 
Boots. 

“Yes,” said Boots. “ I’m looking for Jake Issacher.”’ 

“Got his address, I suppose?’’ 

“No,” said Boots; ‘“‘ never had it.” 

“Aint you green!” said the boy, with a loud laugh. 
“You won’t find him ina dozen years. Better come 
along with me; I want a pal, and you can take that 
for steady business, and keep your eye out for your 
friend at the same time.” 

“ What line are you in?’’ asked Boots. 

“Oh, pick-up jobs! I'll show you; you come along.” 

At last, between dusk and darkness, a train thun- 
dered into one of the stations, and hacks were loaded 
up and driving off in every direction, when a valise 
fell from one of them, and was instantly picked up by 
Boots’s new partner. 

“Come around here,” he said, dragging Boots 
around a corner. “ You just hold on to that till I 
look out for another grab. There’s enough in that to 
set you up in new clothes for the rest of your life.” 

For one instant the suggestion made Boots’s heart 
beat with delight, and the next his hair stood on end 
with horror. 

“Never! But what will he do if he catches me? 
Never mind! Square to the mark and go ahead!” and 
he sped away. He had caught the name of the hotel 
where the carriage was to drive, and happened to re- 
member seeing it that morning. Fifteen minutes later 
the valise was in the hands of the owner, and Boots 
was walking away with ten dollars in his pocket. 

Now, he could take lodgings and look for Jake. But 
looking for Jake did not seem to pay. Day after day 
he dragged the heavy soles about the city, and felt 
them growing heavier and his purse lighter every 
night. At last something heavier still struck him and 
knocked him down—the wheel of a passing truck. 
Looking for Jake turned into lying on his straw bed, 
after that, and feeling the money melt away. 

“ You stays ’ere as long as you pays your week, you 
know,” said his landlady, ‘‘and then you goes to the 
’ospital.” 

The hospital! An anmy of surgeons with glittering 
knives made up Boots’s idea of that; and he hid his 
head under the bedclothes. But when he had paid 
his week, there was money enough left for only half 
another. Must he confess, or let it go om, trusting to 
fortune to make it up? 

‘Square to the mark and go ahead,” said Boots, and 
he told the truth. 

“Then you goes when the ’alf is up,”’ said his land- 
lady; and, true to the hour, the litter was at the door 
and calling for Boots. 

He didn’t know whether he was dead or alive when 
they put him into it and moved off; but he shut his 
eyes and let them go. On! on! Would they never 
come to the place? It seemed not, for a voice sud- 
denly stopped them. 

“Ship ahoy! Drop anchor there and let me have 
anotber look at that figure-head.” 

In another moment Jake was dancing about the 
litter like a parched pea. 

“The bospital! Not much! FM give five dollars 
apiece to these fellows, for I should never have run 
afoul of you, my hearty, if they hadn't picked you 
up; but we're going to the best hotel in the city. Box 
my compass, but this is the best day’s work I ever did 
in my life.” 

“Tell me about it, Jake,” said Boots, half an hour 
later, lying with his eyes shut, and holding fast to 
Jake’s hand. 

“Tell you all about it, my hearty? That I will, in 
less time than it takes to haul an ear-ring. I was 
cruising about here, the day I left you, when an old 
Captain of mine hailed me and I hove to. He was 





bound out that afternoon, and bad lost his first mate 
and offered me the berth. I jumped at it, and sent 
you a billy to hold on, and I'd be back. I’ve sent you 
half a dozen more since I’ve been afloat, but never 
could get a word and was sure you’d gone to Davy’s 
Locker. So when I came into port the other day, 1 
felt as if I couldn't see the old place, but I wanted to 
discharge my pockets, and the old bank seemed safer 
than any other, so I cruised up there for half an hour, 
just between the trains, and stood in to the bank. 
When I gave ’em my name they sgemed tv know it, 
and when I asked ’em how, I found out what you'd 
done and where you'd gone, looking fer me. I put on 
all sail and followed, but if you hadn’t touched at the 
bank, and then Jauuched again on the craft I found 
you on, I never should have crossed your course, I’m 
afraid!” 

“Square to the mark, and go ahead!"’ murmured 
Boots. 

“ What's that, my hearty? Never mind, I’m skipper 
now and I’ll have you aboard my craft and under 
drill in no time, and the first minute you’re ready for 
it shall see you mate, and if you like that we'll see you 
hoisted to a berth as good as my own before I’m old 
enough to lay by or go into dry dock for repairs.” 








Puzzles, 


A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
64 Letters. 


30, 8, 31, 20, 53, 24, 5, 36, was a pool of healing whose waters 
were moved by an angel. 

15, 57, 50, 18, 23, 28, 22, was a woman who asked too many ques- 
tions. 

2, 4, 61, 47, 22, was the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the 
kindred of Ram. 

9, 45, 12, 25, 51, 42, was a young man who was visited by an 
angel while he was threshing wheat. 

62, 34, 14, was the father of Joshua. 

10, 63, was king of 39, 55, 64, 60, 13, 20, and was conquered by 
tte Israelites in battle at Edrei. 

16, 25, 28, 54, 9, 51, 5, a command found in Eocl. xfi. 13. 

36, 1, 45, 12, 33, 58, was commended for giving away “all her 
living.” 

38, 18, 19, 49, 64, was the first Bishop of Crete, and a friend of 
8t. Paul. 

25, 27, 61, 50, 51, 7, 8, is one of the names of the father of lies. 

43, 10, 26, 63, 61, 52, 40, 49, 37, 6, 34, 26, 5, 57, 39, 30, 64, is a prayer 
for forgiveness. 

3, 8, 39, 13, 7, 11, 62, a mountain celebrated for its trees. 

81, 35, 40, 56, 6, 11, 4, hath said in his heart ‘ There is no God.” 

44, 20, 15, 54, 41, 58, was Simon Peter’s brother. 

48, 55, 45, 50, 60, 71, 22, 3, 49, 14, 30, 33, 12, 2, 17, 46, 35, is the con- 
dition of the promise of a “ crown of life.”’ 

My whole is a passage of Scripture. 





MILLIB TArRs. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 

1. My first is one of the points of the compass, my second is 
a preposition, and my whole is a town of Maryland. 

2. My first isa ballad, my second is food for horses, and my 
whole is a country of Africa. 

8. My first is yeast, my second is value, and my whole is a 
U. 8. fort. 

4. My first is to embarrass, my second is real estate, and my 
whole is a range of mountains in the United States. 

5. My first is a person eminent for piety, my second a French 
artiele, my third a nickname, my fourth part of a fork, 
and my whole a Southern seaport. Pa 

6. My first isa French noun, my second to burn to a cinder, 
my third part of a lady's dress, and my whole a South- 
ern lake. 

7. A preposition forms my first, my second the husks of 
grain, my third is an article, my fourth not clerical, my 
fifth is a vowel, and my whole is a Southern river. 

8. My first is an Indian tribe, my second part of a ship, my 
third a double vowel, and my whole a bay on U. 8. 
gulf coast. 

9. My first is a maiden’s title, my second a verb, my third to 
drink slowly, my fourth a disturbance of type, and my 
whole a river. LITTLE ONE. 

A Cross WorpD ENIGMA. 
My first isin thoughtful but not in sad. 
My second is in mirthful but not ia glad. 
My third is in Italy but not in France. 
My fourth is in bayonet but not in lance. 
. My fifth is in Hebrew but not in Latin. 
My sixth isin vesper but not in matin. 
My seventh is in temple but not in fane. 
My eighth is in Prussian but not in Dane. 
My ninth is in poetry but not in rhyme. 
My tenth is in country but not in clime. 
My eleventh is in charity but not in love. 
My twelfth is in Jupiter but not in Jove. 
My thirteenth is in heart but not in mind. 
A Scottish author my whole you'll find. 





M. D. H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 6. 
A Classical Enigma.— 
* All which is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never: 
The hand which upholds it now sustaineth 
The soul forever.” 
Hidden Cities.—1. Rome. 2. Athens. 
Riddles.—1. Toledo (To led O!) 
2. Understandingly (Under standing lie.) 
Anagrams.— Wolf. Shut. 
Kate. Speed. 
Robes. Rome. 
Firmament. Mahomet. 
Pictures. Ruth 
Rope. Mary. 
Baltimore. Balt. 
Door. Cheat. 
4 Sguare Word.— 
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We and Our AHeighbors : 


'T'aE REcoRDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, R 
f Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“ Kind o’—love to hate to— 
Wished she didn’t want to.” ; 
SIGHT conversations of the kind that 
; TDi, “bronicled between Alice and Eva do 
we have - the most quiet kind of sleep. 
not generally lead tu ‘a great deal, and settle 


Such conversations sugges: “7, lay & long time 
nothing; and Alice, after Petiru... “te Par aus 
with her great eyes wide open, looking .. = 
ness of futurity, and wonderiugy as girls or 
two or thereabouts do wonder, what she shot¥é u. 
-mext. 

There is no help for it; and the fact may as well be’ 
confessed at once, that there is no care ard assiduity 
of fencing and bounding and fortifying the conditions 


tractive young woman and a lively, energetic young 
man, so that they shall always remain simply and 
‘purely those of companionship and good fellowship, 
and never anything more. 

In the case of St. John and Angie the stalk of friend- 


the flower of love; and now in Alice’s own mind and 
conscience the question was becoming quite a serious 


not impending over her. 

The wise man of old said: ‘‘He that delicately 
bringeth up his servant from a child shall have him 
for his son at last.’’ The proverb is significant as show- 
ing the gradual growth of kindly relations into some- 
thing more and more kindly and more absorbing. 

So, in the night-watches, Alice reviewed in her own 
mind all those looks, words and actions of Jim that 
produced a conviction in her mind that he was passing 
beyond the allotted boundaries and approaching to- 
wards a point in which there would inevitably be a 
crisis calling for a decision on her part which should 
make him either more or less than he had been. Her 


tinctly before her. 

Was she, then, willing to give him up entirely, and 
to shut the door resolutely on all intimacy that would 
keep up and encourage fellings that could come to no 
result? When she proposed this to herself, she was 
surprised at her own unwillingness to let him go. She 
could scarcely fancy herself able to do without his 
ready friendship, his bright, agreeable society—with- 
out the sense of ownership and power which she felt 
in him. Reviewing the matter strictly in the night- 
watches, she was obliged to admit to herself that she 
could not afford to part with Jim; that there was no 
woman she could fancy—certainly none in the circle 
of her acquaintance—whom she could be sincerely 
glad to have him married to; and when she fancied 
him absorbed in anyone else there was a dreary sense 
of loss which surprised her. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that be had become necessary to her bappi- 
ness—he that she never thought of other than asa 
~pleasant friend, or a brother, for whose success and 
good fortune she had interested herself? 

Well, then, was she ready for an engagement? Was 
the great ultimate revelation of woman’s life—that 
dark Eleusinian mystery of fate about which vague 
conjecture loves to gather, and which the imagination 
invests with all sorts of dim possibilities—suddenly to 
draw its curtains and disclose to her neither demi-god 
nor hero, but only the well-known every-day features 
of one with whom she had been walking side by side 
for months past—‘‘ only Jim and nothing more’’? 

Alice could not but acknowledge to herself that she 
knew no man possible or probable that she liked bet- 
ter; and yet this shadowy, ideal rival—this cross he- 
tween saint and hero, this Knight of the Holy Grail— 
Was as embarrassing to her conclusions as the ghost in 
‘*Hamlet.” It was only to be considered that the 
ideal hero had not put in an actual appearance. He 
was nowhere to be found or heard from; and here was 
this warm-hearted, helpful, companionable Jim, with 
faults as plenty as blackberries, but with dozens of 
agreeable qualities to every fault; and here the time 
seemed to be rapidly coming when she must make up 
her mind either to take him or leave him, and she was 
not ready to do either! No wonder she lay awake, 
and studied the squares of the dim window and lis- 
tened to the hours that struck one efter another, 
bringing her no nearer to fixed conclusions than be- 
fore! A young lady who sees the time coming when 
she must make a decision, and who doesn’t want to 
take either alternative presented, is certainly to be 
pitied. Alice felt herself an abused and afflicted young 
woman. She murmured at destiny. Why would 
men fall in love? she queried. Why wouldn't they 
remain always devoted, admiring friends, and get no 
further? She was having such good times! and why 
must they end in a dilemma of this sort? How nice 
to have a gentleman friend, all devotion, all observ- 
ance, all homage, without its involving any special 
consequences! 

When she came to shape this feeling into words and 
look at it, she admitted that it savored of the worst 
kind of selfishness and might lead to a trifling with 
what is holiest and most sacred. Alice was a consci- 


She had justified herself all al-ng by saying that ber 
intimacy with Jim had 80 f*,r been for his good, that 
he had often expressed to her his sense that she was 
leading him to a higher and better life, to more wor- 
thy and honorable aims and purposes; but how if he 
should claim that this very ministry had made her 
necessary to him, and that if she threw him off it 
would be worse than if she had never known him? 
Looking over the history of the last few months she 
could not deny to herself that as their acquaintance 
had grown more and more confidential her manners 
might have expressed a degree of kindness which 
might justly inspire hope. Was she not bound to ful- 
fill such hopes if she could? 

These were most uncomfortable inquiries and she 
was glad of morning and a cheerful breakfast-table 
to dispel them. Things never look s?2 desperate by 
daylight, and Alice managed a good breakfast with a 








*\lerable appetite. Then there was the tarletan dress 
-ade over and rearranged, and Eya’s toilette to 


tebe si » party order—quite enough to keep two 
ee pnt it - *setive fancy and skillful fingers busy 
Founks we mer 9+ ~owy, unpleasant day, and as 
for ene day. it 1168 Om “treet, they were se- 

: * “an our Of-tite-way ~- ~or 


they lived on 
cure’ffom eailer 
as sodw as Harry 

room’ soon became 
stuffs ahd bright ribb. 
chatting? arranging, com. 

old, one- might imagine a pa. 
the cloti#s* getting up rainbow 

emn and serious we of womenkin 
hearts, and however philosophica 
down on the vanity of dress, yet we u& 

that a party is a party; and the sensible, 
woman who does not often go, and does De 
point of having all the paraphernalia in eonstan 
iness, has to give all the more care and thought on 
one exceptional occasion when she does. Even Scripv~ 
ure recognizes the impossibility of appearing at a 
feast without the wedding garment, and so Eva and 
Alice cut and fitted and trimmed and tried experi- 
ments in head dresses and arrangements of hair, art 


sand tooy their work into the pa.-- 
had gone for‘the day. The little 
a brilliant maelstrom of gauzy 
ys, among which the two sat 
ining, compounding; as of 
‘r of heathen goddesses in 
*s. No matter how sol- 
d are in our deepest 
My we may look 
‘ust all confess 
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t make a 
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meanwhile Alice had the comfort of talking over and | 


over to Eva all the varying shades of the subject that 
was on her mind. 

What woman does not appreciate the blessing of a 
patient, sympathetic listener who will hear with the 
same unabated interest the same story repeated over 
and over as it rises in one’s thoughts. Eva listened 
complacently and with the warmest interest to the 
same things that Alice had said the night before, and 
on her own side went on repeating to her the same 
lessons of matronly wisdom with which she had en- 
riched her the night before, neither of them betraying 
the slightest consciousness that the things they were 
saying were not just fresh from the mint—entirely 
new and unconsidered. 

Jim’s character was discussed, and with that fine, 
skillful faculty of analysis and synthesis which forms 
the distinctive interest of feininine conversations. In 
the course of these various efforts of character por- 
trait-painting it became quite evident to Eva that 
Alice was in just that state in which some people’s ad- 
mitted faults are moreiuteresting and agreeable than 
the virtues of some others. When a woman gets thus 
far her final decision is not a matter of doubt to any 
far-sighted reader of human nature. 

Alice was by nature exact and conscientious as toall 
rules, forms and observances. Her pronunciation, 
whether of English or French, was critically perfect; 
her hand-writing and composition were faultless to a 
comma. She was an enthusiast and thorough main- 
tainer of all the boundaries and forms of good society 
and of churchly devotion. Jim, without being in any 
sense really immoral or wicked, was a sort of privileged 
Arab, careering in and out through the boundaries of 
all departments, shocking respectable old prejudices 
and flattering reverential usages, talking slang and 
making light of dignitaries with a free and easy hand- 
ling that was alarming. 

But it is a fact, that very correct people, who 
would not violate in their own persons one of the con- 
venances, are often exceedingly amused and experience 
a peculiar pleasure in seeing them tossed hither and 
thither by somebody else. Nothing is so tiresome as 
perfect correctness, and we all know that everything 
that amuses us and makes us laugh lies outside of it; 
and Alice, if the truth was to be told, liked Jim all the 
better for the very respects in which he was most un- 
like herself. Well, such being the state of the garrison 
on the one side, what was the position of the attacking 
party? 

Jim had gone home discontented at not having a-pri- 
vate interview with Alice, but had resolved more and 
more, with every revolving hour since the accession of 
good fortune which had given him a settled position, 
that he would have a home of his own forthwith, and 
that the queen of that home should be Alice Van 
Arsdel. She must not, she could not, she would not 
say him Nay; and if she did, he wouldn’t take No for 
an answer. He would have her if he bad to serve as 
long as Jacob did for Rachel. But when Jim remem- 
bered how many times he had persuaded Alice to his 
own way, how many favors she had granted him, he 


was certain that it was not in woman to refuse. He 
had looked with new interest at the advertisements of 
houses to let, the furniture stores for the last few days 
had worn a new and suggestive aspect. He had com- 
menced transactions with regard to parlor furniture, 





and actually bought a pair of antique brass andirons 


which he was sure would be just the things for their 
fireside. Then he had bo t an engagement ring, 
which lay snugly ensconced inits satin case im a corner 
of his vest pocket, and he was inly resolved that he 
would make to himself a chance to lodge it on the 
right finger in the next twenty-four hours. How he 
was to get an interview did not yet appear, but be 
trusted to Providence. It is a fact on record, that 
before the twenty-four hours were up the deed was 
done, and Jim and Alice were engaged; but it came 
about ina we | far different from any foreseen by any 
party, as we shall proceed to shoy, ; ° : 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


— 
i & wanted yet twenty minutes to eight o'clock, 

when Jim might be seen sitting alone in the glow 
of the evening fireside. The warm, red light, flickering 
and shadowing, made the room scem like a mysterious 
grotto, and Jim, in best party trim, sat gazing dream- 
ily into the fire, turning the magic ring now and then 
in his vest pocket, and looking at his watch at inter- 
vals, while the mysterious rites of the toilette were 
going on upstairs. 

Alice had never made a more elaborate or more care- 
ful toilette. Did she want to percipitate that which 
she said to herself that she dreaded? Certainly she 
did not spare one possible attraction. She evidently 
saw no reason, under present circumstances, why she 
should not ree ee as well as she could. 

- of the whole day’s agitations and dis- 
| As we rhe bad come to the con¢lusion thatif Jim had 
cnsey.--. - sha would listen to it advise@’~ -ecale 
anything to say .. “S-=e¢lan. BO Bho land he 
take it into mature consiuta... braided he : 
long, dark hair, and crowned herself therewith, ana 
then ear-rings and brooches came twinkling out here 
and there like stars, and bits of ribbon and velvet fiut- 
tered hither and thither, and fell into wonderfully 
apposite places, and the woman grew and brightened 
pm i the glass as a picture under the hands of the 
artist. 

It wanted yet a quarter of an hour of the time for 
the carriage, when there camea light fluff and flutter 
of gauzy garn:ents, and the two party goddesses floated 
in all misty brig: tness, and seemed to fill the whole 
room with the flutter of garments, 

Alice was radiant; her eyes were never more brill- 
ia,*t, and she was full of that cubtie brightness which 
eom.*s from the tremor of fully-twekened feeling, 
She wi. Sayer than was her tisual wout as she swept 
about th.’ 00m and courteseyed with muci: solemnity 
to Jim, anc’ turned herself round and round after the 
manner of a.” volving figure in the shop windows, 

Suddenly—ai “4 none of them knew how—there was 
a sudden flash ; t.°¢ 2auzy robe had swept into the fire, 
and before any of 14cm could speak, the dress was in 
flames. There was a scream, ab utteranee of azony 
from all parties at once, ata Eva was just doing. the 
most fatal thing possible 10 rushing desperately to- 
wards her sister, when Jim cai ve between them, caught 
the woolen cloth from the ‘able, and wrapp it 
around Alice, took her in’his 3%ms, and laid her. on’ 
the sofa, and crushed out the fire, beating it with 
his hands, and tearing burning frugments away and 
casting them under foot. It all passed in one awful, 
awe-struck moment, while Eva stocd still, with the 
very shadow of death upon her, and saw Jim fighting 
back the fire, which in a moment or two was entirely 
extinguished. Alice had fainted, and Jim and Eva 
looked at each other as people do who have just seen 
death rising up between them. 

“She is safe now,” said Jim, as he stood there pale as 
death, quivering from head to foot, while the floor 
around was strewed with the blackened remains of the 
gauzy material which he had torn away. ‘She is all 
a, he added; * the cloth has saved her throat and 
ungs.”’ 

It seemed now the most natural thing in the world 
that Jim should lay Alice’s head upon his arm and ad- 
minister restoratives; and, when she opened her eyes, 
that he should call her his darling—his life, his love. 
They had been in the awful valley of the shadow to- 
gether—that valley where all that is false perishes 
and drops off, and what is true becomes the only real- 





| ity. Alice felt that she loved Jim—that she belonged 


to him, and she did not dispute bis right to speak as 
he did, and to care for her as one had a right to care 
for his own. 

* Well,” said Eva, drawing along breath, when the 
bell rang and the carriage was announced, “ we can- 
not go to the party. that is certain; and, Jim, tell him 
to go for Doctor Campbell. Mary, bring down a 
wrapper; we'll slip it over your torn finery, Alice, for 
the present,” said Eva, endeavoring to be practical 
and self-possessed, though with a little hysterical sob 
every now and then, betraying the shock to her 
nerves. “Then there must be a note sent to Aunt 
Maria, or what will she think?” pursued Eva, when 
Alice had been made comfortable on the sofa, where 
Jim was devoting himself to her. 

‘Don’t, pray, tell all about it,’ said Alice. ‘One 
doesn’t want to become the talk of all New York.” 

“I'll tell her that you have met with an accident 
that will detain you and me, but that you are not 
dangerous,” said Eva, as she wrote her note and sent 
Mary up with it. ue 

It was not till tranquillity had somewhat settled 
down on the party that Jim began to feel that his 
own hands were blistered; for, though a man under 
strong excitement for a while may handle fire and not 
feel it, yet nature keeps account and brings in her bill 
in due season. 

“Why, Jim, you brave fellow,” said Alice, suddenly 
raising herself, as she saw an expression of pain on bis 
face, *‘ here I am thinking only of myself, and you are 
suffering.” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing at all,” said Jim; but Eva 
and Alice, now thoroughly aroused, were shocked at 
the state of his bands. : 

“The doctor will have you to attend to first,” said - 
Alice. “You have saved me by sacrificing ee.” e 

“Thank God for that!” said Jim, fervently. . 

Well, the upshot of the story is that Eva would not 
hear of Jim’s leaving them that night. Doctor Camp- 
bell pronounced that the burns in his hands needed 
serious attention, and the prospect was that he would 
be obliged to rest from using them for a day or two. 

But the two or three days of hospital care on the 
whole were not the worst of Jim’s life, for Alice in- 
sisted on being his amanuensis, and writing his edito- 
rials for him, and as she wrote with the engagement 
ring sparkling on her finger, Jim thought that he bad 
never seen it appear to so great advantage. It was 
said that Jim’s editorials that week had a peculiar 
vigor and pungency. We should not at all wonder, 
under the circumstances, if that were the case. 

(To be continued.) 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Jan. 11, to Saturday, 
Jan. 16. 


Wall Street Topics.—The President has signed 
the Finance Bill, making commentsthereon. Of 
these the most important are the intimation that 
Congress cannot shift to the Secretary of the 
Treasury all responsibility for organizing the de- 
tails of resumption, and that the bill cannot go 
into practical effect without supplementary legis- 
lation. In both these positions the President has, 
we believe, the support of the majority of finan- 
ciers. The money market has been increasingly 
easy, and the demand for commercial paper is said 
to be largely in excess of the supply. The Bank of 
England has farther reduced its discount rate to 
4per cent.on an accession of £148,000 in bullion. 
The Bank of France reports a loss of 1,964,000 francs 
during the week. 

Government Bonds,—The demand was active 
at advanced prices until the latter half of the 
week, when it fell off with the decline in gold. 

The highest quotations during the week 
as follows: 











i. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
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Geld.—In consequence of the President’s spe- 
cial financial message and favorable cable dis- 
patches, gold declined a fraction late in the week, 
Total exports of specie for the week exceeded two 
millions. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 

om. Jen. aa. at 
ww wh 


ig wih 
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looking to a suspension of 
interest os order to purchase bonds for cancella- 
tion. The funding operations in South Carolina 
are reported as progressing favorably. 

Railroad Bonds.—A general advance in estab- 
Nshed securities is noted. Several loans have been 
placed in London, among them one of three miil- 
ion sterling fer the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road. The bids fer this amoanted to eight millions 
sterling, which does not look as though English 
capital were as yet frightened away from the 
American market. 

Stocks, etc.—Several leading railroads are in 
trouble,and their trials depress the general mar- 
ket to a considerable extent. The Governors of 
the Stock Exchange have reported to the Boarda 
new law regarding commissions, to take effect Feb, 
1, vis.: The charge tb “ investers” for the buying 
or selling of stocks or bonds is hereafter to be 
of 1 per cent. on the par value of the securities, 
instead of \. as heretofore; and to speculative 

t 8, not bers of the Board, \% ef one 
per cent., instead of 1-16. It requires a protest 
signed by two-thirds of the members of the Stock 
Exchange to defeat any rules made by the Gov- 
ernors. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 
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Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 

the week were: 

London prime bankers.. 


Wells! Fargo. . 80 8 


3 days. 
488 “GLt6% 4.89 }@4.90 





BUSINESS NOTICE. _ 


AGAIN the advertising columns of the 
Christian Unien exhibit the rapid 
growth and substantial condition of the 
National Life Ins. Co. of the U.S. of A., 
the largest and strongest Life Ins. Co. of 
the world upon the low rate stock plan. 
Its loans upon bonds and mortgages and 
U. 8. Bonds, amounting to $2,531,916, 
largely exceed its total liabilities. The 
low rates, the large capital, the definite 
contracts, and the liberal policies of the 
National, render it wortby the een 
dence and patronage of the public. 


12 PER CENT. NET. |: 


Eparoved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 

















teed. We ~3 no exceed one-third of 

the vines ee “ey y pe inspection by one 
of the Ie. any years business have never 
Cae: gier. ¥ the interest promptly semi- 
annualiygn lew ork Grafts. During the penne 
when Le a wee to by mort- 
m p' e cet funds from the 

Re to — Miso ur( Fiver, and may be -_ to 
Ta WATKINS Co., Lawrence, Kan. 





a aioehine « COs Bankers and Brokers, 


‘Make collection ns in ‘to ot ay te 
and sell Railroad Stocks on | eae 
Joformation sent to apy address. 


Buy 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau St., New Yerk. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


SENT FREE. 


A Book exposing the mysteries of 

and how anyone may operate boy Wall St. 

cessfully wit a capital o r $1000. Com- 
ete aRIDGE tnd Lee civations to any address. 

hUMBRI CO., BANKERS AND BROK- 

ERS, 2 ta Seeek: New York. 











“The Story of Sevenoaks.” 


Few men in this country have so large an 
audience as Dr. Holland. His “Topics of the 
Time,” in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, we believe 
are more widel — and extensively quoted 
than any simi r papers ever published in 
America. It was be expected that a new 
story by this author, touching upon some of 
the great evils of American society, would at- 
tract more than usual attention. But we sus- 
pect that few were prepared for the interest 
and strength o of the opening chapters of Dr. 
pay yt 8 “ Story of Sevenoaks,” recently be- 
gun in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 

Jim Fenton, the rough, big-hearted back- 
woodsman, “spilin’ for somethin’ to do fur 
somebody’’; Miss Keziah Butterworth, the 
downright, resolute little loress; Robert 
Belcher, ag proprietor of all Sevenoaks, in- 
—_—s its parsons and its paupers; Paul 
Benedict, the gentle sportsman, the ingenious 
inventor, the victim of Belcher, and the in- 
mate of a mad-house; the town meeting; the 
escape : the half-way house to Abrain’s Bosom, 
where lived the generous Irishman in Purga- 
tory; the alms-house keeper’s sudden appear- 
ance, in ~ ona sleeves, at church; the ——. 
of foul tL pursuit ;—these are only 
few of & haracters, scenes, and incidents 
crowded into the January and February in- 
stallments of this genuinely American story— 

a story which in re interest promises to 
ecli all of Dr. land's previous works of 


In subsequent numbers the scene will shift 
to New York, and the reader will be shown 
some of the most characteristic phases of life 
~~ —_ metropolis. 

the February SCRIBNER we have also a 
pe of 


MAJOR POWELL' . 


Thrilling Narrative of WESTERN ASDVENTURE, 
with its MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS; the 

conclusion of ‘* My nny by SAXE 
Ho.uM; a Critical Paper by STEDMAN, on the 
LATER ENGLISH POETS; an y by BLAvu- 
VELT, *“ CHRIST’ 8 SUPERNATURALISM” ; besides 
the usual variety of Short Stories, Poems, and 
Reviews, and articles by the Editor on THEA- 
TERS AND THEATER-GOING, REFORM IN HIGH 
PLACES, , &e. 

SCRIBNER for 1875 will be in advance of its 
earlier achievements. 


COL. WARING’S PAPERS, 


An American Farmer’s Vacation in Europe, 


Will be alone worth eo pte of subscription, 
$4.00 a year, poeee pai For $10.00 we give 
pos year’s subscription to SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY and to Str. NICHOLAS, and Vol. I. of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, elegantly bound in red and gold, 
commas nearly 700 pages (sent, charges 
d). For $20.00 a subscription to SCRIBNER’S 
MONTRLY, and the _ Bound Vols. of 
SCRIBNER, charges or for $25.00 a year’s 
subscription, and t ° Hight Vols. in Library 
style, marble sides and edges, containing near- 
ly 6,000 pages of Lilustrated Literature, which 
would poy in the ordinary book form more 
than $100.00. 
Subscriptions received and the volumes sup- 
plied by all Dealers and Postmasters at the 
above rates. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N 


TO PRINTERS, 
Binders and Publishers. 


The subscribers manufacture ROTARY PRINT- 
ING PRESSES, with from two to ten impression 
eylinders. Also PERFECTING PRESSES of vari- 
ous descriptions, with two or more impr ions 


-Y. 





Manhattan Savings Institution, | 


644 and 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker &t. 
NEw YORK, December 24, 1874. 
Forty-Eighth Semi-Aunual Dividend. 
The trustees of this institution have declared 
the Porty -ctgnen Semi-anoual Dividend at the rate 
of SIX PERCENT. per annum on all the sums re- 
es : on a during the three or six months 
, 1875, payable on and after the 
third T MONDAY of of the m 


mth. 
All dividends not withdrawa will reccive interest 
the same as a Seaport. 
ROWN, 
C. F. ALVORD, Sec. 


President. 
BRPWARD SCHELL, Treas. 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


306 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
eoua daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings ‘btoT. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars, 

er One Million aT 





x per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in English, French and Gorman. 
G. 8. CHA sirens. . J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 
Cut re —-y oe new 
eiiee! ef Tooth hed manufa Hoe & 


‘0.,0f New York. One of oreo pt, = run in 
competition with fourteen ether saws from nine of 
the principal saw manufacturers of the country 
for the $1 oo rize at the Great Pindustrial Ex- 
hibition hel incinnati, in September last, and 
eae of tg number that cut a whole 


was the onl 
log into pe: 


RHOE RCo. « 
NEW-YORK. 





The Saw was 56 inches in diameter, 7 and 5g 
with 3 teeth. It cut a Minch ‘plar log on! +7) 
inch feed, doing KF F work. he teeth are 1% 
inches long, made of the best cast steel, with per- 
fectly formed cutting edges ready for use, and as 
hard as a chisel—may be sharpened two or three 
times on @ small emery wheel. The teeth will cut 
two thousand feet for each tooth in the saw, of 
ordinary lumber, and only cost three ceuts each. 
The time required to change the teeth is not worth 
taking into account. and may be done by any per- 
son capable of working in a mill. The teeth are 
Gampes securely between the jaws of the circular 
shanks by the act of turning them into their 
sockets in the plate—being 
stiff, ena have large room a for chip. 

R. e & Co. having been engaged for mane 
years a ‘the construction of the finest qualit 
machinery of every description—including a 
ing Machines—are enabled by their large ex- 
posenee and unsurpassed facilities, to make their 

w patent saws toa degree of perfection never 
before attained in their manufacture. 


For Dlustrated Catalogue and Prices eddress 


R. HOE & CO.. 
: _ Gres Suet. New York. 


—. are exceedingly 


The ‘Christian: Union 





Plymouth Pulpit, 


with other Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly. 





CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


We will send any of the undermentioned peri- 
odicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below. These prices include no pre- 
miums, except where specified. N.B. If you want 
any periodical not mentioned in this list, write us, 
and we will give prices by return mail. 


Club Retail 

MONTHLIES. Price Price 

Postage Postage 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND Prepa Pi epaid. 

















Harper's Monthly 7.20 
i iicsedivatesaascccdecss 70 
Scribner's ‘Monthy 7.20 
St. Nicholas............. 6.20 
The Atlantic Monthly. 7.20 
American Agriculturis' 4.50 
Art "s Magazine..... 5.70 
Phrenological Journal 6.20 
, “> eeeeprreer 4.80 
Ee icescscctcctccccveccscss 7.20 
WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly.............---0+5 6.70 7.20 
yt OO «+» 6.70 7.20 
PLYMOUTH®PULPIT..............+ 5.90 6.40 

Littell’ s Living Age. 10.20 11.20 

he N. Y¥. sees 4.90 5.20 
Advance. ° 5.85 6.20 
Nation 47.45 8.20 
Scientific American.. . 6.10 6.40 
Youth’s Companion.............+.. 44.65 4.9% 


* Including Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


Address all communications with remittances to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 





cylinders, to be — with type or stereotype, and 
with one to six feeders, or with rolls of per. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES 

BED ‘D PLATEN POW PRESS, for book 
work. NEW STOP CYLINDER PRESS, with table 
distribution, and from four to ten-form rollers, 
for the @ finest illustrated new: spepers on and the best 
Pan ieee SMALL JOB, CARD, 


AILWAY PRESS, 
circulations, 
a une by aed pa sight hundred oe 
per si Also, furnish e red in 
gticee. | "includi BP. he P LITH- 
eae e WER F SES. Done we 


TY EOTYPERS. CA RR 
SAWS W. WITH IMPROVED INSERTED TEETH 
The above are al! mapufactured on our own 

under vur personai su 
material and workmanship. 
sent on appiication. 


R. HOE & CO., 


Office and Warerooms, 


29 and 31-Gold St.,.N. Y. 


prem 
rvision, of the best 
llustrated catalogues 








Manufactorics, on Grand, Broome, Sheriff and Co- 
lumpia Streets, N. ¥ 


WHOEVER 


fants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themerther at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, for their cir- 
cular and terms to canvassers for the 
Christian Union. For a business which 
can be started without capital, itis the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 





~ 


= ~s. 


January 1, 1875, 
Seventh Annual Statement / 


OF THR 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RECEIPTS. 

Premiums, including receipts on 
reinsured Moles snvsescncz-+-+ $923,575 20 
Interest and premium on gold.. __ 134. 60 600 58 
TOTAL RECEIPTS IN 1874,.,....81,0. 058,1 175 73 od 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
PI MRM veces nposcwcsscence ‘9 

mezened endowments and ennu- 0279,061 73 
S oauataabibescacsbhantea +s cowa 2,724 60 


PN OU as cncescescccessenne 
Premiums on policies eipereeneeent 

Dividend on stock.. 
Taxes and license fee 
Commissions 





ay 
9:21 4 

SES? AB 

~ $797, 639 85 SS 


4 25.95 
. 412,32 
1 33; 


nad first mortgages 
2,1 19-893 §8 





TOTAL DISBURSEM'TS IN 1874. 


_ ASSETS. 


Cash in bank....... 
United States bond 
State and city bonds. 

l estate Guiting) atchneadiavenns 
Loans pee 

of real estat 

Loans sec cored by collaterals..... 
— 8 secured by pores | in 































67.382 11 
Commuted commissions... 65.701 9 
Interest and rents accrued 51,193 4 
ee in course of collection 
LAM adi bis ohssbhoede<aeeshauel 82,724 50 
Deferred semi-ann. and quarterly; 
premiums (net)... ..........sseees 84,479 38 
ce furniture, ledger balances, ‘ 
and all other assets.............. 20,109 47 


GROSS ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1875 ...§3,580,225 31 


LIABILITIES. / 
Reinsurance Reserve on policies 
> aaltepet ea Bie p $2,044,522 00 


rve on policies lapsed and 
liable for surrender and restor- 


BID. ccenpsescoescocesessocencecess 22,319 36 
Present value of premiums due 
in 1875 and future years, paid in 

DROMIIND, occ cncecoscccccccesosccces 8,192 76 
— claims reported, but not 

Svocnsccohsosnenesbesdecebvoeses 79,992 99 99 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, Jan. 1, 
Beeibesnadbitsansechensisbenetied $2,155,027 AL 


SURPLUS, BEING SECURITY 
DITIONAL TO THE RESERV $1,425,198 20 
-$1,425,198 20 


Surplus, Jan. 1 1875. 
1874... 1,254,403 84 


Surplus, Jan. 1 





INCREASE OF Suarios DUR- 


ING THE YE $170,794 36 


Number of pelicies issued during 
SE nastacavecesastanvexcnsess 2,601 
Amount of Ltomnenet issued during 
D FOP csecocccdcconscesececeosed £5,770,591 00 
Soe Joans, secured 3 first mortgages of real es- 
tate, amount to $2,119,562, a rr considerably in 
ozgees of its AR pole Habil 
he paseeee $1,425,198 is = & for the security 
oe policy. olders, being additional to the reinsur- 
ance fund, which alone affords oe rhs paid 
During the last year the com paid to 
representatives of deceased polic Lelaers $279,- 
. and for surrendered policies $2: 7,10, has paid a 
dividend upon its tom. as met the expenses, ime 
now has a surplus of $1, 5, 198, an increase o f $170 
7% over the surplus at the ‘beginning of the year. 
The Low Rates, ng oem Capital, the Definite. 
Contracts, and the olicies of the NA- 
TIONAL, render it Tiss worthy the confi- 
dence and age of the public. 


OFFIcEerRs: John Farwell, President; L. 
pe and Paul ( Cornell Vv ice-Presidents ; J. FE 
Crank, Secretary; Emerson W. Peet, Actuary. 
Branch Office, - - - - Chicago, DL 
157 to 163 La Salle St., 
Where the business of the Company is transacted. 


CORTRIGHT & CARPENTER, Managers, . 


34 Park Row, New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS, 
MILLINERY, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, 
BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Stationery, Toys, 
Dolls and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, 
Confectionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, 
&c. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, in- 
cluding 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE WARRANTED. 
.GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and ‘Sixth Ave., New York, 
THE : 


JUBILEE SINCERS 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 


Will give their FIRST CONCERTS after their 
return from ENGLAND at the following places: 














New York, Steinway Hall......... Monday, Feb. 1st. 
pes 4 we . Shoeeeoss a * 6th. 

B vo A eg om ges. quescay, a i 
rookl n, cadem i) usic....Tuesday, a 
. x Wednesday. 10th: 
Jersey City, Tabernacle Ch. = et _- a. 
Newark, Association Hall.. ‘ ay, . 
New Branswick, Opera House.. ‘Thorsdey © llth. 


Admission, 50 cents; Reserved Seats, 75 cents. 
Tickets on sale at the Rooms of the A. M. A., 56 
Reade St., and at the Ticket Boxes of the ‘Halls ister 
four days ‘preceding each concert. 


THE WEEKLY SUN, ‘Actrssa.ie*igaee: 
and fearless newspaper, of &6 broaa, columns. We 
aim to make the W eek} ven the yal 4 
newspaper in therrvor Key i 51.20 pe ‘’ 








postage paid. Addre E BUN, New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XI, No. 3. 








Scientific any Sanitary. 


THE FUTURE OF CHEMISTRY. 


VERY interesting and judicious article on 
this subject, by Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, appears in the January number 
of the Popular Science Monthly. The substance of 
his view is that the chemical investigations at the 
present day have been occupied too exclusively with 
the obtaining, formulating and classifying new com- 
pounds, and that a great deal of work required to 
consolidate and connect, for purposes of generaliza- 
tion, the observations already accumulated is rela- 
tively neglected, The border-land between chemistry 
and pbve!s needs to be more thoroughly explored, 
and the great aim should be to fill up the innumerable 
gaps in our knowledge of the physical constants—that 
is, the physical properties of all the elements and 
compounds. A vast mass of such knowledge, now 
scattered through many volumes and periodicals, 
needs to be collected, verified, completed and tabu- 
lated. “To sum up our reasonable expectations,” 
says Prof. Clarke, ‘‘ we may hope that before long the 
chemist, from the composition of any substance, will 
be able to calculate all of its physical properties— 
boiling point, melting point, specific heat at every 
temperature, expansibility, density, index of refrac- 
tion, conductivity for heat and for electricity, and so 
on tothe end.” In physics he looks forward to a simi- 
lar and complementary result, permitting the calcu- 
lation of the properties of any one, with regard to all 
forces, when its relations to any one force are known. 
These achievements would enable us to foresee just 
what compounds are possible, and by what reactions 
they may be obtained; and would open the door 
to decisive investigations concerning the nature of 
the elements and the constitution of matter. Only 
upon the basis of such accurate and well-digested 
knowledge can the atomic theory, for instance, be 
brought to a crucial test. Prof. Clarke suggests that 
in the absence of a laboratory in this country ade- 
quately manned and equipped, and exclusively de- 
voted to research, the necessary work must be done by 
the coUperation of individuals, each performing his 
part in harmony, though not in company, with the 
rest. The Smithsonian Institution, the National Acad- 
emy, or the American Association, it seems to us, 
might appropriately and effectively plan and inaugu- 
rate such an enterprise, distributing the various labors 
and collecting their results. The patient industry by 
which the astronomical constants have been deter- 
mined and astronomy has been made one of the exact 
sciences is a good model for imitation. In the case of 
chemistry and physics the work would require more 
systematic cotperation; but it could be prosecuted, 
on the other hand, at far less expense. In fact, the 
chemical work going on in laboratories all over the 
country, if properly divided and directed, might per- 
haps achieve the grand result. 








THE TELEPHONE. 


T has long been known that solid cylinders of 
iron elongate on being magnetized. Prof. Meyer, 
of Hoboken, has recently shown that they contract in 
diameter to a corresponding degree, so that their vol- 
ume remains constant. Hollow iron cylinders, on the 
other hand, are slightly increased in interior passages 
when magnetized. This elongation of iron by mag- 
netization has received a curious application in the 
invention called a Telephone, exhibited some years 
ago in this city, by means of which tones can be trans- 
mitted over the telegraphic wire and reproduced, in 
pitch at least, through a receiving instrument. A 
telephone sending-instrument consists of an open 
funnel in which the tone is soynded, and a diaphragm 
of thin rubber or other suitable elastic membrane, 
which is set in vibration by the tone, and which by its 
vibrations continually makes and breaks the electric 
eireuit. The number of breaks in asecond corresponds 
exactly with the number of vibrations belonging to 
the tone sounded; and since the current passes at the 
ether end of the line around a soft iron bar, constitut- 
ing the well-known helix, this bar is magnetized and 
de-magnetized, alternately, as many times in a second 
as there are vibrations in the tone sounded at the 
sending instrument. But each magnetization, when 
the circuit is broken, causes a longitudinal shrinkage 
ofthe bar. Hence it is only necessary to place the bar 
on a delicate sounding-board, which receives and ren- 
ders audible its vibrations; and by this ingenious 
device the sounding-board is made to vibrate with the 
exact rate of the original tone, and thus the note 
sounding at one end of a telegraphic line may be in- 
stantaneously reproduced at the other. 





WATER VS. PESTILENCE. 


igen persons who wonder why society is no 
longer scourged in civilized countries with such 
terrible epidemics as the spotted plague, black death, 
the spreading sickness, dancing mania, mewing mania, 
biting mania, etc., of the middle ages, will find food 
for thought in the suggestion of Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
who, at the meeting of the British Social Science Asso- 
ciation, quoted from Michelet the statement that for 
one thousand years no one in Europe used the bath. 





publishers’ Department, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 20, 1875. 














EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE: MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








VOX POPULI. 


ONCE in a while we like to print the kind ex- 
pressions which our friends are constantly sending in 
hundreds of letters day by day: 

MOTTVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1875. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gents: Enclosed find $3.70 to renew my subscription for 
your excellent paper, the Christian Union. It is one of the 
“lights” of our household that we cannot well do without. 
We have had each of the picture premiums in their course, 
the “Girls,”’ the “* Pets,” and the “ Boys,” all of which are 
hung in their places to beautify our home. And now, if 
you please, we will take that beautiful ‘ Easter Cross,” which 
will ever remind us that THE Cross has been stripped of its 
precious burden, and wreathed in flowers, giving us the 
blessed promise of joy and peace hereafter. Long life to the 
Union and its noble editor, and may the cross which he has 
been called to bear for the past few momths soon be wreath- 
ed in flowers as pure and white as the character which he 
bears. With great respect, I remain Yours, etc. 








CONSULATE OF THE UNTTED Sra'Bes, 
PreEsoorTT, Canada, Dec., 1874. t 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen ; I have to acknowledge the receipt of the beat- 
tiful chromo, ‘“‘The Lord is Risen,’’*sent me as premium on 
the renewal for 1875 of my subscription to the Christian 
Union, 

This acknowledgment would be incomplete, however, with- 
out my again recognizing the excellence of your publication; 
I can truly term it the best family paper of which I have 
knowledge. Faithfully yours, 





Consul. 
SoutH Lynn, Conn, Jan. 5, 1875. 
J.B. Forp & Co. : 


Gentlemen: I received the beautiful chromo, (The Easter 
Cross,) all right. Permit me to thank you for such a lovely 
picture. I consider it a present, and a valuable one, as I 
think your paper is worth far more than the subscription 
price. We take a number of other papers both secular and 
religious, but none of them are as delightful as the Christian 
Union, Yours very respectfully, 





_—, 





Fil WATERTOWN, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1875. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Sirs: The premium chromo “ The Lord is Risen” arrived 
safely last evening. Iam very much pleased withit. I now 
have one, each, of all the chromos you have sent out. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION I like, if anything, better and better. Ido 
not know of any persons in this vicinity who would be likely 
to prove good agents, or would wish to engage in it, therefore 
Isend you no names; but I always take the opportunity of 
speaking a ‘good word” for your paper to my friends, and 
shall continue to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 





ASsTO regon . 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: a Sena Te BM, 
* Floral Cross” safely and duly received; for which, 
Thanks. I like it much better than any of the previous 
chromos, Respectfully, ° 








NortTH SWANSEY, Mass., Jan. 9, 1875. 
To J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs: Enclosed please find $3.20 (three dollars twenty cents), 
for which please send as before to my address. We cannot 
do without your excellent paper; itis a household friend and 
helper. - . 


TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, 

















MARSHALL'S “ BEECHER.” 


ALL who wish an opportunity to obtain Mar- 
shall’s last great engraving, the new portrait of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, can have the picture deliv- 
ered, free of expense, by sending us full-paid sub- 
scriptions to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Puurit as follows: For the Plain Proofs, price $5.00, 
Swe Subscriptions; India Proofs, price $10.00, ten Sub- 
scriptions; Artist Proofs (the first 250 impressions 
printed from the plate!), price $25.00, twenty-five Sub- 
scriptions. Be quick about it, as we can only offer it 
for a limited time. 





MARSHALL’S “ LINCOLN,” 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of “ ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
Union or PiymoutH Putpir (instead of the {two 
years’ subscription ”’ to either, or the ‘‘ double subscrip- 
tion’ to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, at $3.70, which includes 20 cte. 
U. 8. legal postage; the “ WasHineton” at $3.45 in- 
cludes postage. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


Wer will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the Curistran Unzon for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 

















Club Reta 
pena Sasa 
‘osta 
: MONTHLIES. ta. Preset. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly........... $6.70 $7.0 
be a * The Galax 65 7.20 
pe : Scribner’s ey 7.20 
. . OB I aicesbecacsctcoces Oe 6.20 
a 4 Lippinoott’s Magazine. wece ¢¢ 7.20 
ne Sun Siscsnes 9 
oe s “ The Atlantic Monthly....... 663 70 
ae ns Pr rr my Agriculturist 4.50 4.80 
* a =< 8 asine.......... 5.40 5.70 
Pe ra ‘| PBhrenological Journal..... 5.70 6.20 
- ns 5 i” . = pepeneg 4.50 4.38 
FF ea cee ccceccccce 6.65 7.2 
WEEKLIES. 
* i “ Harper's Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 
be » * Harper's Bagar...... ........ 6.70 7.20 
bed ed “ PLYMOUTH PULPIT.. - 5.90 6.40 
ned . “ Littell -10.20 11.20 
-” Kd “ The N. Y. 90 5.20 
° > “ Advance 5.85 6.20 
« on “ Nation oo e745 8.20 
pe yo Scientific American......... 6.10 6.40 
ad ai “ Youth’s Companion........ +4.65 4.96 





*Inc!uding Premium Engraving. 
+Must be new Subscription. 
Address a]l communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & co., Publishers, " 
27 Park Place, New York. 








PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
; ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


As to pictures, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer aselection from our list as follows : 


1. MARSHALL’s ‘* PEOPLE’s PorRTRAIT OF LINCOLN.” — 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s” strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 


it has won golden opinions from the funiiy and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a nd work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: “‘ As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare Sa not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting exp on, where gentleness 
and sympathy unite with strength,” 


2. MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON; one of the most splen-- 
did steel engravings ever made, valued at Ten Thousand 
Dollars! called by Huntington, President of the Acad- 
emy of Design, *‘ truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.’’ This is already a famous plate.‘ Edward Everett 
said of # that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and him “the undoubted 
master of art in America”; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was ‘“‘the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 

8. Tue Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old mogs-grown cross, 


symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 

4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a ys face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CurisTian Union. 

5. OuR Giris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 


with which the CuristraAn UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. ' 


AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


Our campaign has begun later than usual this 
year on sccount of difficulties in arranging for Picture- 
Premiums; but now with Marshall’s splendid ‘ Lin- 
coln,” and his world-renowned ‘‘ Washington,” and 
the continuance of the “Easter Cross,”’ (which was not 
offered at the early part of last year except for PLym- 
outa Puurrt), and the beautiful “Boys” and the- 
charming “ Girls,’”’ there is now no lack of material to. 
work on! m 

Agents are doing bravely, and lists of new and re- 
newing subscribers are coming in on every side. The 
great advantage the CurisTIAN Union holds out is. 
that it gives each agent a handsome surety to work 
on, by furnishing them lists of our subscribers in.each: 
town whose Renewals they can.easily get. Itisanew 
and a good point too that the Agent gets the same 
commission on Renewals as on New Subscriptions. 
This gives a splendid start to any Agent in any terri- 
tory, for there is hardly a village or town in the country 
where the CHRISTIAN UNION has not its list of reader's, 














subscribers, and friends, « 








